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PRIESTLY PERFECTION : 
ITEMS OF A CORRESPONDENCE. 
By THe Rev. J. CartTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


NEOPHANTES TO HIEROMNEMON. 


October 13th. 
Very Rev. Father, 


I fear that you will open this letter with a sigh of 
resignation: ‘‘ here is N. again, bothering about things 
that no one else bothers about.’’ But you always said 
that the way to real knowledge was by the experience 
of personal difficulties; and that it was better to have 
a mind that felt problems and sought their true solution 
rather than one which they only brushed on the surface. 
Problems that sting, you used to say, wake a man up. 
I know that I am very liable to be stung by problems; 
too liable, you always said. But you recognized that 
many of my problems were real. 


I have just been stung by a problem, not exactly a fresh 
one, but it has got home as it didn’t before. And to me 
it is very real. I was feeling the burden of life quite a 
lot the other day, and I thought how we priests seem all 
to be stuck and stagnant spiritually. If anything is 
happening to our souls, it is something very hidden and 
obscure. The ideal of the priesthood, which I have read 
about in books, seemed so far off and unreal that I was 
tempted to think that it was not a right one for us. The 

Ks, of course, sketch it convincingly enough—on paper. 
But it takes on a different character when you come to 
try it in life. Who attains the ideal of the books, except 
& very few, the saints of our class? I would like to say 
that the majority of a class should attain the ideal of that 
class, if it is really meant for them, and that an ideal is 
false if it is not attained by the men for whom it is framed. 
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I admit, of course, that there are ideals which no man is 
expected to reach; the life of Our Lord, for example. That 
is an ideal set for ever above and beyond us, an ultimate 
of perfection. 


I know that you are a busy man; but if you could spare 
me a short time to write a letter, explaining the ideal of 
the priesthood and what we are expected to be, I should 
be most grateful. 


HIEROMNEMON TO NEOPHANTES. 


October 17th. 
My Dear Neophantes, 


I am sorry that you have been stricken with melan- [ 
cholia sacerdotalis. I was quite pleased to hear from you. [| 
Priests are bad correspondents, and apt to forget to keep 
in touch with their old friends. I am always most willing 
to help you all I can; but the questions you touch upon 
are intricate, and human judgment is faulty. For the 
moment, until I have had time for more thought, I will 
confine myself to your remarks about the priestly ideal. 
I do not see why an ideal should be attained by the 
majority; I mean, a full ideal: A partial ideal could; but 
then you would have to set another ideal further ahead, 
as a fresh standard of excellence, and so on, until you 
went beyond the range of achievement. But in the last 
analysis there is no room in the priesthood for partial 
ideals. There is one eternal Ideal for us all; it is the ideal 
which you admit to be unattainable, the life of Our Lord, 
the great High Priest. It is He whom the books set 
before us, applying His life to ours and translating Him 
into our circumstances. This is all obviously right. 

But, of course, there is room for some difference of 
opinion in the application of -Christ’s teaching to the 
actual life of a priest. The writer may, for example, 
tend to impose his own character and outlook and not 
allow for the great variety of individual characters; for 
it is true of us, as of everyone else, that the Spirit 
breatheth where He listeth. He may also urge (0 
minutely the example of some saint; which is agai 
tantamount to the imposition of a character. No mai 
can repeat a saint; he copies his virtues, but in his owl 
way, according to his own nature. Or again the writer 
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may not be sufficiently discriminating in adopting the 
advice of some spiritual author who was writing for 
religious or whose national standards of what was fitting 
or desirable in a priest were different from ours. But 
these are details; they do not affect the general principles 
of priestly holiness, which are always and everywhere 
the same... . 


NEOPHANTES TO HIEROMNEMON. 


October 20th. 
Very Rev. Father, 


I am most grateful for your letter and for the interest 
which you show in my difficulties. I know that it would 
be wrong of me, theologically, and discourteous to you 
not to admit the truth of your reply. But I am still 
perplexed. We are told that the priest is called to 
perfection; therein is his ideal. The authors quote St. 
Thomas, who says that by sacred orders a man is 
deputed to the noblest of ministries, by which Christ 
Himself is served in the Sacrament of the Altar, and 
for this greater interior sanctity is required than even 
the state of religion demands. Some also quote him on 
the perfection of bishops who are in the state of perfection 
as active perfectors of souls; that is, as already perfect 
from their office and making their subjects perfect. 
Such writers argue that, although priests are not, 
according to St. Thomas, in the state of perfection, yet 
the arguments he uses of bishops apply to them, because 
they share the bishops’ work of perfecting souls. Now 
I cannot be satisfied that priests do come up to the 
standard of St. Thomas. I have to admit that the 
Standard is right. But if it is, why is it not attained 
by the majority? In the technical order, the perfection 
of a mcahine is to do that for which it is made; and 
one may rightly expect that at least the majority of 
machines of a class will be able to perform their proper 
function. From the effects you argue to the capabilities 
of the nature. What is not generally achieved does not 
belong per se to that nature, but only per accidens. 
But on St. Thomas’s principle perfection belongs per se 
to priests; for they are God’s instruments for the work 


of sanctification. This seems to me to be an irreconcilable 
dilemma... . 
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HIEROMNEMON TO NEOPHANTES. 


November 15th. 
My dear Neophantes, 

I have been long in replying to you, partly through 
stress of work, but mainly because I wanted to think 
carefully over my reply. It seems to me that, if you 
would distinguish between degrees of perfection, you 
would find the solution of your difficulty. There is a 
minimum standard of art to which the artist must arrive 
if he is to be called an artist at all. But beyond that f 
minimum, how many degrees there are! Given the 
minimum, a man is substantially or per se an artist. | 
St. Thomas’s argument from sacred orders implies that [| 
one is never worthy of the priesthood, but must never 
cease to say in sorrow and humility, Domine, non sum | 
dignus. The holier one becomes, the less unworthy, that [ 
is all. But a minimum is needed that one may be in 
any sense worthy; or again, that one may be truly a | 
‘‘ perfector animarum.’’ That minimum, as a starting | 
point, salvo meliore iudicio, I would call perfection, 
substantial perfection in the same sense in which I have f 
defined substantial artistic skill. I consider that this | 
minimum is attained by priests. The means to it have 
been at their disposal for years; and they have used | 
them. The means are the seminary system. The | 
seminary could, of course, produce full saints. But, in | 
fact, from the material at its command, it produces i 
the bulk of its subjects a degree of holiness that is below 
the level of sanctity, but is real, definite perfection. 
The system is the Church’s own method of making 
worthy priests. Hence the type in which the system 
normally issues must be regarded as satisfying God's 
consequent Will, the Will that arranges facts, and a8 f 
creating for Him fitting instruments. ; 


These priests, of the minimum standard, are moder 
images of St. Peter, ready to protest with him, ‘‘ Lord, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee,’’ and worthy, therefore, 
by His grace, of hearing from Him through the bishop 
the answer that makes them perfectors of souls, ‘‘ Feed 
my lambs, feed My sheep.’ They are plainly the noblest 
body of men in the world, a moral miracle of God’s saving 
mercy. Unique in charity, they are the friends of the 
afflicted, the outcast, the sinner; generous, sympathetic, 
kindly; devoting time and energy to the well-being and 
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the sanctification of men, after the pattern of the Master 
and without desire of earthly reward. They are anxious 
to avoid sin and to be intensely loyal to Our Lord. But 
they know what is in man, how weak he is in himself; 
they are humble and self-distrustful. They strive, among 


‘many difficulties, to keep the supernatural outlook. They 


hide their real piety, and are the last persons to think 
highly of themselves; so that it is only now and then, in 
a fleeting look, word, or gesture that you glimpse the 
spirit which animates them. But they have their faults. 
While they renounce themselves generously in many 
things, they have not the full measure of indifference 
that is the hallmark of the saint. They have often an 
unnecessary interest in unimportant worldly matters. 
They experience a weakness of will in carrying out to 
the full their resolutions of detachment, even (rather, 
especially) in trivial things. They have a certain 
stubbornness of will, and some lack of patience and 
resignation, which make them nourish unawares secret 
discontent. They are at times too rash or too cautious, 
according to temperament, in their spiritual under- 
takings, with the inevitable result that they forestall 
or hold back the action of the Holy Ghost in souls. This 
seems to me to be a fair description of a great many 
priests. It is M. Saudreau’s picture of the fervent soul 
(in his Degrees of the Spiritual Life). He does not apply 
it expressly to priests. But to what other body does it 
so aptly apply? 

Now the fervent soul may quite properly, in my opinion, 
be called perfect. Perfection is an elastic term. It 
means the attainment of an end. So that full perfection 
in the moral order can only be achieved in Heaven, when 
the soul will possess God. Perfection in this life is 
relative. It implies a progressive union with God, but a 
union that is established and habitual. There are quite 
a number of souls who abide in the state of grace and 
avoid mortal sin, but who are not really established in 
their position; hence they are not perfect. They live 
sheltered lives in a good Catholic home; they have no 
strong passions; they know little of temptation. They 
are good, but their goodness is not strongly rooted. In 
an inclement moral atmosphere it would wither away. 

uch persons are rather negative in good than positive. 
The fervent soul, on the contrary, is positive in virtue. 
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He has practised it till it has become second nature to 
him. With him the love of Christ is a dominant and 
all-pervasive influence, a dynamic idea that gathers to 
itself all the sources of moral activity. He is anchored, 
so to say, in God. He possesses God, and is, therefore, 
perfect. 


In this way I explain the difficulty you put in both your 
letters. The great body of priests do fulfil an ideal. They 
have the perfection of fervent souls. They do not, and 
many never will, achieve the higher perfection set forth 
in the books; that ideal is their full perfection, their full 
stature in Jesus Christ, the great High Priest. But they 
do not exclude that greater ideal. Charity admits of no 
limits, and their charity is genuine. 


I hope that this letter will help you. I am thinking 
out a further letter on spiritual stagnation and its 
remedy. ... 


NEOPHANTES TO HIEROMNEMON. 


November 17th. 
Very Rev. Father, 

Thank you very much for your long letter. It has 
helped me much. I am looking forward to your next. f 
I feel in my own case that the vision of the supernatural f 
does tend to become blurred, once the spiritual props of 
the seminary are removed. The spiritual life seems to 
mean, not now advance, as once I felt, but a kind of 
stalemate. We all seem to me to be lying entrenched, 
trying to hold on to past gains, trying to cling to faith F 
in Our Lord’s promise that He will not abandon us 10 
defeat, but quite definitely not able to advance in virtue 
as we advance irresistibly in years and experience. . . 


HIEROMNEMON TO NEOPHANTES. 
December 17th. 


My dear Neophantes, 


I have kept you waiting a long time for the letter! 
promised; but I know that you understand the reasol. 
I have contrived to finish it on a most suitable date, the f 
day on which we appeal at Vespers to the Divine Wisdom 
to teach us the way of prudence. We priests need tht 
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Incarnate Wisdom so much at every step, that we may 
know in our own souls and make others to know that He 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 


For life, as we have to live it, in whatever sphere, 
involves many mistakes and failings, and seems to give 
us little outlet for our powers, such as they are, and 
lesser achievement. The young see visions and dream 
dreams; those who are older learn by experience how 
visionary those dreams are. A student has dreamt, 
perhaps, of the conversion of England; yet, as a priest, 
he finds it hard to bring but a few stragglers back to 
the fold. We are the victims of circumstances rather 
than their masters. Incompetence, disappointment, 
failure, the weight of the world and of men against us, 
the ceaseless treachery of our lower instincts to our 
higher aspirations—these are the stern facts that life 
teaches us. Even the bravest and the most sanguine 
must at times be overwhelmed by this experience. I 
do not, of course, mean that we who are older are in 
a constant state of moan. I merely state the cold fact, 
since it is not a little responsible for the feeling of being 
entrenched of which you spoke in your letter. 


A priest’s work does reduce him to comparative help- 
lessness. It is so hard to make the bad good, or the 
good better. He is made to see the truth of Our Lord’s 
words: ‘‘ Without Me you can do nothing.’ Still, the 
sense of being at an end is not, with a priest, merely 
an impression borne in upon him from without. It 
arises also from within. It is a feeling of stagnation in 
prayer, especially in mental prayer, so that some priests 
have been driven to think that they never properly 
mastered the lessons of meditation given them in college. 
A spiritual crisis strikes the soul of priests; it might be 
called a climacteric in the moral order. The danger 
is that under its influence they may definitely give up 
effort to progress in prayer, or choose activity for God 
in its place as the only means they can see of keeping 
loyal to Him. What really is wanted is a change in 
the method of mental prayer, and all will be well. Only 
by this change can they hope to progress in union with 
God, to maintain and develop the spirit of prayer. In 
my last letter I spoke of the state of fervour as a state 
commonly found, or at least to be expected, in priests. 
Now it is in the state of fervour that the crisis in prayer 
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occurs, and it is a call from God to closer intimacy and 
to a life of purer faith. 


If those who feel at the end of their resources in the way 
of prayer would observe their tendencies carefully, they 
would notice that they had come to desire simple truths 
about God of wide meaning rather than the many truths 
into which that one truth might be divided. If it were 
necessary at any time to analyze those simple truths, 
they could do so; but they have no taste for such analysis 
in the time of prayer. They just want to rest on one idea 
at a time. They would be satisfied, for instance, to put f 
themselves on Calvary and say Mass; just that. If they 
yield to this desire, they find peace; they experience a § 
sense of warmth and comfort in the one thought, a dim, 
steady glow of affection, rather hidden but quite strong, 
like fire under ashes. Now and then during the Massa 
certain number of ideas connected with the main one will 
stir into activity, simple ideas suggested, it may be, by 
phrases in the Mass, perhaps movements of affection 


rather than conscious ideas, little bursts of flame through | 
the ashes. 


One might call such prayer the prayer of intimate 
friendship. The life of grace is essentially a life of f 
friendship. At the first infusion of grace, when God f 
comes to the soul and makes His abode with it, He comes 
as a Friend and makes us His friends. But as yet we 
on our part have merely what might be called radical f 
friendship; we have not the deliberate union of will 
which full friendship connotes, the idem velle, idem 
nolle. No man is God’s friend properly until he has 
attained the intimacy of love which finds its expression 
in unity of will. 


Now it is precisely this intimacy with God that the fF 
student is striving for during his years in the seminary. 
He meditates morning by morning on one truth after 
another about God. Theology in all its forms strengthens 
his faith in Him, and deepens his appreciation of Him: 
for although theology may be at times dry and unil- 
spiring, yet, taken all in all, it is a burning quest and 
ravishing discovery of what God is and means to mal. 
Aft the end the young priest knows Him as it is not givel 
to all to know Him. The vast harmonious unity of Got f 
and His activity stands revealed in its majestic, intrical 
beauty. ‘‘ God ”’ or ‘‘ Jesus ”’ is now an idea so rich and 
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so overwhelming that it is best looked upon in itself; to 
divide it up is to impoverish it and to lose its deepest 
meaning. It would be as though one tried to appreciate 
asymphony of Beethoven by concentrating merely on the 
| succession and accumulation of chords and bars. 


The growth of friendship with God is analogous to 
the growth of human friendship. Many proofs and 
experiences bring to fruition the relation of friend, from 
the days of the first nodding acquaintance. This is like 
the meditative process, the prayerful study of God and 
| His ways that draws out one’s affection and begets the 
| attitude of intimacy. But once men are friends, they 
do not keep formulating to themselves the reasons and 
' impressions that have made them friends; they do not 

re-enact the past, or analyse the meaning and nature 
_ of their friendship. They are just friends; and they 

bask in the sunshine of each other’s presence. ‘‘ On 
a tout dit, mais sans se parler; on a plaisir a étre 
ensemble, & se voir, & sentir qu’on est l’un prés de ]’autre, 
a se reposer dans le goat d’une douce et pure amitié: 
| on se tait, mais dans ce silence on s’entend ”’ (Fénelon). 
_ It is the same in friendship with God. One is driven 
to silence the more one realizes His greatness, His 
wisdom, His unfathomable love; but in this silence there 
is understanding. 


The sentiment of ‘‘home’’ is another beautiful 
analogy. It is a sentiment that abides with the child, in 
spite of the distractions of its life; it dominates its mind 
and will. It implies affection, happiness, rest, security, 
comfort. A multitude of impressions go to the formation 
of the sentiment. But it is not those detailed impressions 
that the child recalls when it feels the glamour of home. 
Rather, it is moved by the sentiment itself, felt as a 
glowing fact; or by some great feature of it, the love of 
mother, for instance, felt also as a fact, as something too 
complex and wonderful to be analysed, love personified, 
ineffable. It is in a similar way that God appears to 
those who through the vicissitudes of the years have 
striven to understand Him more penetratingly; as a 
Sentiment too transcendent to be expressed in broken, 
compartmental concepts, as the primal Fact focussing 
in Himself and diffusing across the spaces of life the 
light of truth and the warmth of love and the peace and 
Security of home. 
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Mental prayer can now be made only in the simple form 
that I mentioned above; by just resting the mind on some 
general aspect of God, for instance, on a Being who love 
us, and letting the heart glow in response to His secret / 
caress. It will glow, as I said, not brightly, but as the 
fire beneath the ashes, in a way that is hidden and vague | 
to consciousness (except when now and then there ig a 
spurt of flame through the ashes). It is an indefinite kind 
of prayer; but for all its mistiness, it gives a sense of 
satisfaction, at least in its early stages, to one who is ripe 
for it, provided he takes it up with deliberation and a firm 
conviction that it is the proper prayer for him. Yo} 
know the feeling when some information or discovery 
suddenly draws together all the scattered threads of a 
problem that has vexed the mind; you realize that here is 
the answer you were looking for, which you already 
vaguely discerned or seemed impelled to by the force of 
your own mind, but were hitherto hindered from adopt- 
ing by previous ideas, accepted principles, judgments 
impressed on you by other people; a sense of peace flows 
over you, and the inward ear rejoices in the discord 
resolved. Such peace does he find who boldly takes up 


this way of prayer as the only one possible to him at his 
present stage of spiritual development. He is yielding at | 
last to the call of God, and in that submission finds rest | 
for his soul. 


But I must not be understood as saying that it is an 
easy prayer. It is easy at first, for the reason I have just 
given, and because it is novel. But the novelty passes. | 
The imagination grows restless. Distractions, therefore, 
multiply; and they are all the harder to meet because oi 
the simplicity of the mental operation. The harassed 
soul may begin to wonder if he is doing the right thing 
after all, if he is not paying the penalty of his presump- 
tion in adopting a way of prayer that was really beyond 
his capacity. It is a subtle temptation. He may meetit 
by taking up a meditation book now and then and going 
back to the old ways; but only now and then, not as 4 
permanent practice. He will probably find meditation 
harder than ever. The wise thing to do is to stick to his 
new method. God is trying him, purifying his faith, 
giving him to understand by his helplessness that it 18 
Himself he must seek in naked faith, and not his own 
peace and contentment. Caussade has written of col- 
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templation (and this prayer is initial contemplation) : 
“Nothing is more sublime than contemplation as found 
in books, nothing is finer or greater as a subject of specu- 
lation than passive prayers; but in practice nothing is 
more humiliating or more crucifying.’’ On its apparent 
idleness Poulain says: ‘‘ That is mere seeming, due to 
superficial observation. One is doing exactly the same 
things as in meditation. Therefore one is occupied. 
Only one is working in a manner that is simpler, sweeter 
and less visible at first sight; but that does not hinder 
the work from being as real.’’ The activity of the will 
does not require noise and bustle, nor an army of 
attendant images. Poulain compares God’s action on 
the soul in this kind of prayer, and the soul’s response, 
to the influence of the sun on the myriad seeds of life 
that lie dormant in the Spring soil; there is vast energy 
in play, but the result is not immediately apparent, but 
only after a time, when the living shoots peep through 
the earth. 


Before I end, I will show you in outline how the prayer 
is made. You prepare it overnight by selecting some 
great truth to contemplate, v.g., the Priest-Victim 
hanging on His Cross as Mary saw Him. That sight 
displays His love and man’s sin. Love calls for love in 
return, sin for sorrow. In the morning, as you kneel 
or sit or walk about in prayer, you are again on Calvary, 
with Mary, mutely loving, sympathizing, sorrowing, 
desiring that He will give you those sentiments more 
deeply and more richly. You may repeat now and then 
the Sacred Name; it helps quiet concentration. But the 
prayer is one of attitude of will, not of repeated acts; 
that is its nature. And one should not strive too hard 
for the imaginative picture. It is sufficient to be on 
Calvary. The more the mind is directed to Christ, and 
the less to itself, the better. At the end of the prayer, 
you make a resolution to live by the Cross during the 
day. Then you go to say Mass, with Christ crucified; 
in that way the Mass becomes in the soul, as well as in 
fact, a renewal of the Passion. The breviary, too, you 
May say before the Crucified; with spiritual attention, 
which is the highest kind; and as you say the psalms, 
which so well suit every mood, the mind can easily be 
on the alert for phrases which fit and express the 
dominant sentiment of compassion for Our Lord. You 
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set about the daily task for souls. It will be humdrum, 
matter-of-fact work, and tiresome at times. But you 
bring to it the inspiration and the elevation of the 
thought that is ruling the day’s devotions. So is the 
whole day sanctified, without strain and without 
difficulty; and activity is supernaturalized by being 
kept in touch with Him who alone can make it fruitful. 


I have given one instance of a contemplation. Any 
other theme could be taken, v.g., the Wisdom of God, 
and treated in the same way. But naturally the con- 
templation of an attribute of God is a more purely 
mental act than the contemplation of the Passion. The 
subjects that appeal will vary according to temperament 
and cast of mind; but the gradual tendency with all 
those who contemplate will be to a more abstruse, less 
tangible manner of mental prayer. 


Whatever subject is taken, it is essential to adopt the 
attitude of a recipient, of one who depends on God for 
all that one is and has. This is what St. Augustine calls 
the attitude of desire. It is, as Walter Hilton says, in 
his beautiful Scale of Perfection, a rising above ourselves 
to a burning desire to the sight of Jesus. By it a man 
makes his prayer, and indeed his whole life, an ascension 
towards Him for whom he was made. And if one, who 
is already formed in spirit, prayed during his period 
of mental prayer no other prayer but Hilton’s, ‘I am 
naught; I have naught; naught I seek nor covet but the 
love of Jesus,’’ he would be praying most excellently; 
for he would be consciously directing his will in the 
line of his nature, and he would be in tune with the 
deepest instincts and cravings of his being. ‘‘ Desire,” 
says St. Augustine, ‘‘ is the deep interior of the heart 
(sinus cordis): we shall receive if we expand our desire 
as widely as we can. For this purpose is the Divine 
Scripture, for this the assembling of peoples, for this 
the celebration of the Mysteries, for this Holy Baptism, 
for this the chanting of the praise of God, for this our 
very preaching, that desire should not only be planted 
and grow, but should also be increased to such capacity 
that it is able to receive what eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man.”’ 


I have written at great length. But this is a most 
important question and cannot be treated cursorily. | 
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have had you in mind, my dear Neophantes, as I wrote, 
because I am really recommending the prayer to you. 
I would indeed recommend it to a great many priests. 
St. Francis de Sales observed that the grace of this 
prayer was given to almost all the Sisters of the 
Visitation. If to them, then surely to His priests, the 
salt of the earth, His other selves, whom especially He 


| does not call servants but friends. I am sure that you 


will find in it the answer to your perplexities: the 
meaning and the solution of the stagnation which 
troubles you. But if you have any difficulties about it, 
I shall do my best pro viribus to help you. 





THE REAL PRESENCE IN THE EARLY 
MIDDLE AGES 


By THE Rev. R. P. Repmonp, Ph.D., S.T.L. 


and Master of the Cathedral School of Tours 

in the eleventh century, has always aroused 

keen interest amongst Protestant writers on the 
Eucharist. The teaching of many of the sixteenth 
century Reformers, particularly of Calvin, on the nature 
of Our Lord’s presence in the Eucharist, was to a 
great extent a revival of the long-condemned heresy of 
Berengar—a fact already noted by Blessed John Fisher 
as early as 1527'—and it was natural that they should 
make the most of one who anticipated their teaching 
by five centuries, during the very depth of medieval 
Catholic ‘‘ obscurity.’’ This cult of Berengar is siill 
flourishing and has received within quite recent years 
new and able support in a book by the Rev. A. J. 
Macdonald, Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental 
Doctrine.* This book claims to provide for the first time 
in English a biography of Berengar of Tours and a full 
account of the second Eucharistic Controversy. The 
historical section is good—complete, sober and well 
written, though, of course, strongly pro-Berengarian and 
inclined to lay too much stress on hypothetical political 
motives to explain the action of the Papacy against 
Berengar. The doctrinal section of the book, however, 
is a straight attack on the Catholic position: and it is 
a pity that the only modern book on this subject im 
English should be by a Protestant and with a strong 
anti-Catholic bias, even though expressed with an 
admirable absence of polemic bitterness. 


Bes the heretical Archdeacon of Angers 


Berengar of Tours fundamentally was a “rationalist” 


1 De veritate corporis Christi in Eucharistia . . . adversus Jo. 
Oecolampadium, Cologne, 1527. 


2 Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. 
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in matters of faith.* For him dialectics, that is to say, 
reason, was the final judge. The Scriptures are indeed 
the source of Divine truth, but they are to be interpreted 
by reason rather than by authority. Acting on this 
principle, Berengar refuses to admit the cessation of the 
substance of bread and wine, the mutatio sensualis of 
the elements, as he terms it,‘ into the Body and Blood 
of Christ—for this is contrary to the evidence of the 
senses. This is a straight denial of Transubstantiation, 
a denial on which Berengar insisted from the very 
beginning of the controversy. Consequently the elements, 
since they remain exactly what they were, cannot be 
the real, physical Body of Christ. Yet he frequently uses 
current realist language, so that his denial of the Real 
Presence is not always clear, and there has been a heated 
controversy amongst scholars as to his real meaning.° 
During his lifetime, at any rate, it was generally 
understood that he denied the Real Presence, and I think 
that Macdonald is certainly justified in assuming that 
he did. 


So much for his denials. As for his positive teaching, 
he held that the bread and wine, while remaining 
physically what they were, become spiritually, “‘for faith 
and understanding,’’* the true Body and Blood of Christ. 
He distinguishes between the res sacramenti, which is 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and the sacrament itself 
which, as St. Augustine teaches, is merely a “ sign.”’ 
The ‘‘ thing ’’ itself, the Body of Christ, is only in 
heaven, and not actually present in the sacrament. His 
positive teaching is based continually on St. Augustine, 
but interpreted always so as to exclude the Real Presence. 
It may be summed up by saying that the Eucharistic 


‘For a full account of Berengar’s teaching, see Vernet in 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, art. Bérenger de Tours, 
Vol. II (1910), col. 722-742; Geiselmann, Die Hucharistielehre 
der Vorscholastik (Paderborn, 1926), pp. 290-299, 331-365; Mac- 
donald, op. cit. (1930), Ch. XIII, XV, XVI, XIX. Geiselmann 
and Macdonald give full references to Berengar’s works. 


‘Berengar, Epist. ad Adelmannum; Marténe et Durand, 
Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum (1717), IV, 111. 


* Vernet, art. cit., col. 727-736; Macdonald, pp. 211 f-, give a 
list of the authorities on either side. 


* Epist. ad Adelmannum, Marténe et Durand, IV, 110a-b. 
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elements, while remaining what they were, by conse. 
cration undergo a mystical change by which they acquir 
the sacramental function of symbols, become for faith 
and understanding the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
as such have power both to stir devotion and feed the 
soul with spiritual life. 

This doctrine has been well named ‘* Dynamic 
Symbolism,’’ and is practically the teaching of Calvin f 
It was adopted, more or less, by Cranmer, Ridley, 
Hooper and other English divines and has, on the whole, 
been the more traditional view of the Church of England. 
It is a denial of the real, substantial presence, but itf 
is not a mere empty symbolism, for by the consecration 
the elements are supposed to acquire a new and real 
religious ‘‘ value,’’ the effectiveness of the Body df 
Christ, by which they receive the power of producing 
on the worthy receiver a real, spiritual effect. 


The original appeal of the early Reformers was mainly 
to the Scriptures, the ‘“‘ pure word of God ’’: but it was 
not long before they began to cast around for support 
in the teaching of the early Church previous to the time 
of Berengar. Eventually by the early part of the 
seventeenth century’ they had succeeded in drawing wp 
for themselves a neat genealogical tree by which they 
could trace themselves back from Berengar, through 
St. Augustine, to an original Apostolic ancestry. This 
view, that early medieval teaching on the Eucharist 
was fundamentally Calvinistic, is the theory now 
reclothed by Dr. Macdonald in all the trappings @ 
modern research. 


‘‘T have attempted,’’ he says in his Preface, “t 
show that a strong Augustinian or Evangelical tradition 
existed all through the early Middle Ages until its defeal 
at Rome in 1079, when Berengar was finally condemned. 
. . . If the thesis is approved it follows that the Evat 
gelical interpretation of Eucharistic doctrine, put forth 
by the Reformed Churches, does not merely issue from 


7 The elaboration of this theory was mainly the work of th 
French Calvinists and culminated in Aubertin’s Conformité é 
la Créance de VEglise . . . sur le sacrament de VEucharistt, 
Paris, 1626, in which he attacks Bellarmine and Du Perrot § 
Aubertin’s thesis was refuted by A. Arnauld in the 
Perpétuité de la Foi, Paris, 1664. 
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Reformation times, it is no mere teaching of yesterday, 
but has a long and honourable history from the Apostles 
to Berengar.’’* Berengar therefore, and this is the main 
contention of Macdonald’s thesis, was no _ isolated 
heretic: he ‘‘ adopted and popularized a strand of 
teaching already existing in the intellectual traditions 
behind’? him. ‘‘ He received his inspiration from a 
tradition not generally accepted by the orthodox, but 
actually existing in the body of teaching or interpretation 
handed down from the past. That tradition was 
imbedded in the ancient Augustinian doctrine.’’® So 
Berengar was no solitary voice crying out for the first 
time in the eleventh century; on the contrary ‘‘ he 
completed rather than started a long line of spiritual 
teachers who held views similar to his own.’’” 


The basis of this thesis then is the presumed existence 
all through the early Middle Ages (earlier than the 
eighth century Dr. Macdonald does not go in this present 
work) of a strong ‘‘ Evangelical ’’ tradition, by which 
he means the Dynamic Symbolism already described. 
It might briefly be described as the ‘‘ double-strand ”’ 
theory: that until the final condemnation of Berengar 


in 1079 there were two distinct strands of Eucharistic 
teaching admitted in the Catholic Church and co-existing 
side by side—one line of thought affirming the Real 
Presence and a real change of the elements, the other 
excluding any such interpretation and affirming a 
“dynamic ’’ presence of the Body and Blood. These 
two distinct and opposite points of view are supposed 
to have run on side by side, both equally admitted in 
the Church, throughout the early Middle Ages. The 
more spiritual ‘‘ dynamic ”’ interpretation, however, was 
already on the wane during the growing materialism 
of the seculum obscurum, the tenth century, but it only 
received its final death-blow when the Roman authorities, 
partly from political reasons, condemned it in 1079 and 
for the first time definitely enforced the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation and the real, ‘‘substantial’’ presence. 


Dr.. Macdonald marshalls his authorities with some 


‘pp. viii.-ix. 
*p. 45. 


10 
p. 227. 
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skill so as to make, on a first reading, a very plausible 
case for the existence of this divergent line of tradition 
in the Church. In fairness it will be as well to quote 
his own words. In Chapter XII, the only chapter in 
the book which actually deals with the character of 
Eucharistic teaching previous to the outbreak of the 
Berengarian controversy, he states his case as follows:" 


** Autpertus, or Ansbertus, Abbot of St. Vincent, 
who flourished about 780, denied that the body and 
blood of Christ are present in the Eucharist ‘ in 
veritate ’: they are there as visible signs of an 
invisible thing. This statement is vague, if not con- 
tradictory : a clearer interpretation in the symbolic 
sense is given by the Emperor Charles the Great in 
the Epistle to Alcuin. Christ broke the bread and f 
gave the cup as symbols of His body and blood. 
Ahito, Bishop of Basel and Abbot of Reichenau 
(d. 836), defines the content of the Eucharist as 
‘salvation ’ or ‘ grace.’ It is not ‘body.’ Leidrad, f 
Archbishop of Lyons (779-813), draws a distinction 
between the external sacrament and the internal f 
virtue. But if the Eucharist has the external body 
and blood of the Lord and the internal ‘ life,’ yet 
the body and blood are the bread and wine, which f 
remain in the sacrament and are eaten by the 
unfaithful, a statement which constitutes anf 
important antecedent for one of Berengar’s mail 
contentions. Jonas of Orleans (d. 843) says that the 
presence of Christ depends on the conditions of 
the receiver, and is mediated only to those who 
receive worthily. A similar idea was held by 
Maxentius of Aquileia (811-833), who said that the f 
eating of the body of the Lord consisted in abiding 
in Christ through grace. Theodulf of Orleans says 
that the Eucharist effects a mystical union witb 
Christ by means of a passing into the body of Christ, 
but the comparison which he draws between the 
Eucharist and Baptism shows that his interpretation 
is symbolical: although the symbolism is not bate. 
The bread and wine, while ‘ signifying ’ the body f 
and blood of Christ, yet receive the ‘ dignities’ of 
the body and blood of Christ, through the powé 


1 Chap. XII, pp. 229-231. 
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of the visible offering of the priest and the invisible 
consecration of the Holy Ghost, an explanation 
which, again, foreshadows Berengar’s teaching that 
consecration produces the effect of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist. 


‘‘This dynamic symbolism, which stresses the 
effectiveness of the consecrated elements, drawn 
from Augustine’s teaching, was developed by 
Candidus of Fulda (d. after 865) and Christian 
Druthmar. The Eucharistic body and blood, writes 
Candidus, represents Christ’s body and soul. The 
blood symbolizes the soul, and he conceives of the 
consecrated wine, not as the blood of Christ, but 
as a symbol of life or Spirit, which purifies us when 
we drink, through an impartation of his Spirit. 
He makes no reference to the sacramental content 
of bread and wine. Druthmar describes the 
Eucharist as a love-token left behind by the absent 
Lord. No better symbols than bread and wine 
could have been chosen. The body and blood only 
exist in a sacramental sense. There is no physical 
eating of the flesh, but a mystical feeding, and grace 
is mediated by the sacramental symbols.”’ 


After dealing with John the Scot, from whom ‘“ came 
down as from a peak in the line of tradition, the stream 


of inspiration which issued in the teaching of Berengar,”’ 
he continues : 


“Across the stream of this strongly-flowing 
spiritual symbolism, which constituted the euchar- 
istic interpretation of most writers in the Gallic 
Church at the end of the eighth and beginning of 
the ninth century, a reactionary barrier was now 
flung by Paschasius Radbert.’’” 


Finally, he concludes : 


‘* Throughout the two hundred years preceding the 
Berengarian controversy, the spiritual interpretation 
of the Eucharist, in the terms of dynamic symbolism, 
expressing a change of value in the elements after 
consecration, which produced an effect upon worthy 
recipients—an interpretation based upon Augustinian 


4p. 233. 
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teaching—was maintained.’’” 


The fact of the existence of two strands of Eucharistic 
teaching, which may be termed ‘‘ Ambrosian ’”’ and 
‘“* Augustinian,’ is generally admitted by Catholics, 
On this point Vernet writes in the Dictionnaire & 
Théologie Catholique :“ 


‘On peut constater au [Xe siecle l’existence de 
deux courants, dont l’un peut étre appelé réaliste 
et l'autre symboliste: mais a la condition de ne pas 
prendre ces mots dans un sens rigoureux et exclusif, 
et de se rappeler que ces deux courants qui partent, 
Yun, et c’est le symbolisme, de s.Augustin, | autre, 
le réalisme, de s.Ambroise, sont ‘ distincts’ mais 
“non point contraires,’ qu’ils se sont entrecroisés 
un peu partout le long des siécles . . . et qu’ils 
rencontrent fréquemment au temps de Paschase ¢ée 
tout d’abord dans les écrites de Paschase.”’ 


Batiffol, too, distinguishes these two currents of 
Eucharistic thought, while Dr. Geiselmann’s monv- 
mental work, Die Eucharistielehre der Vorscholastik,® is 
little else but the tracing out and distinguishing of these 
two lines through the centuries. But the question really 
is: Are these two lines of. thought such as Macdonald 
would have us believe? that is to say, two different 
interpretations which are actually mutually exclusive! 
And it should be particularly borne in mind that 
Macdonald has not proved anything against us unless 
he can show that these writers actually exclude the Real 
Presence—an obvious enough point, of which, however, 
he sometimes seems to lose sight. This will be clear in 
the course of the argument. 


Dr. Macdonald quotes in this passage nine different 
writers of the Carolingian epoch as holding a “ non 
realist ’’ view of the Sacrament, namely: Autpertus, 
Charlemagne, Ahito, Leidrad of Lyons, Jonas and 
Theodulf of Orleans, Maxentius of Aquileia, Candidus 


Bb 
p. 246. 
“ DTC, art. Eucharistie du [Xe au XIe siécle, Vol. V, col. 122 
6 Paderborn, 1926. This book, by a Catholic author, is indis 
pensable for any study of eucharistic teaching during this period. 
Macdonald himself has used it considerably. Not all 
Geiselmann’s conclusions, however, are beyond criticism. 
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of Fulda and Christian Druthmar. Considerations of 
space prevent my quoting the actual words of these 
writers in full, and without them it is difficult for the 
casual reader to pass judgment: but there are two 
statements of fact in Dr. Macdonald’s account which 
should first be disposed of. First, that Leidrad states 
that ‘‘ the body and blood are the bread and wine which 
remain in the sacrament and can be eaten by the 
faithful.’’ Certainly if such a statement had been made 
it would undoubtedly have constituted ‘‘ an important 
antecedent for one of Berengar’s main contentions.’’ 
But actually all that Leidrad states is that the ‘‘ sacra- 
ment,’ as distinguished from the ‘‘ virtus sacramenti,’’ 
can be received by unbelievers, while the virtue of the 
sacrament is within and works invisibly.” There is no 
trace of a ‘‘ statement ’’ that the bread and wine remain. 
Secondly, where does Jonas of Orleans say “‘ that the 
presence of Christ depends on the conditions of the 
receiver, and is mediated only to those who receive 
worthily ’’? Jonas’s actual words, borrowed from St. 
Gregory the Great, are simply: ‘‘ Quis namque sit 
sanguis Christi non iam audiendo sed bibendo discimus : 
qui sanguis super utrumque postem iuxta exemplum 
antiqui populi ponitur quando non solum ore corporis 
sed et ore cordis hauritur. . . . Nam nihil prodest corpus 
et sanguinem Christi ore percipere et ei perversis moribus 
contraire.’’"® If there is one thing which is not stated 
here, it is that the presence of Christ is mediated only 
to those who receive worthily. Leidrad implies some- 
thing of this kind, but St. Gregory’s words, adopted by 
Jonas, express a purely realist idea of unworthy 
reception : the Blood of Christ is received by the mouth 
even of those who contradict it by their unworthy lives. 


* The following references to Migne’s Patrologia Latina (P.L.) 
may be useful. Ahito, Capitulare, P.L., 105, 763; Candidus of 
Fulda, Opusculum de Passione Domini, P.L., 105; Charlemagne, 
Epist. ad Alcuinum, P.L., 98, 911; Christian Druthmar, P.L., 
10; Jonas of Orleans, De institutione laicali, P.L., 105; Leidrad 
of Lyons, Liber de sacramento baptismi, P.L., 99, 866; Maxentius 
of Aquileia, P.L., 106; Theodulf of Orleans, Liber de ordine 
baptismi, P.L., 105. ‘ 

"See P.L., 99, 866-867. 

"Homily 22; P.L., 76, 1178. 

" De instit. laicali, P.L., 105, 208. 
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After this preliminary clearing of the ground we can 
now proceed to examine the real nature of the teaching 
expressed by these writers—once more bearing in mind 
that the ‘‘ Dynamic Symbolism ’’ which Dr. Macdonald 
would see in their writings is essentially an interpre. 
tation which must exclude the Real Presence in our sense. | 
It is this question of Real or Dynamic presence which 
is under discussion: the more intricate question of 
Transubstantiation must be omitted here. Geiselmann, 
in his treatment of this group of writers,” classifies 
Charlemagne, Leidrad, Ahito, Theodulf and Maxentius 
under the heading of ‘‘ Augustinian Symbolism ”’; a 
group-name that has its uses, but always provided it is 
not taken in too rigorous or exclusive a sense. Actually 
four different aspects of Eucharistic doctrine can be 
distinguished in this group of writers cited by Macdonald: 
and for a properly balanced judgment of their teaching | 
each one of these aspects must be appreciated and fitted 
into its proper place with all the others. 


Firstly, there is Realism. Leidrad, for instance, says 
simply that the reception of the ‘‘ Body and Blood ”’ of | 
Christ is necessary for eternal life: it is that Flesh of 
Christ which was given for the life of men that we must 
eat. Maxentius says that we ‘‘ eat and drink the price 
of our redemption.” Theodulf twice speaks of ‘‘ feeding 
on the flesh of Christ and drinking His blood,’’* without 
in any way explaining away the natural meaning of 
his words; while the Gregorian concept of unworthy 
reception adopted by Jonas of Orleans is, as we have 
seen, purely realistic. Macdonald omits all mention of 
this aspect, and it is not stressed by Geiselmann either. 


Secondly, and this is of great importance, there is the 
question of the effect of the sacrament on the receiver— 
what we may call the ‘‘ Dynamic” aspect. Leidrad, 
Maxentius and Jonas of Orleans all insist on the necessity 
of receiving worthily in order to obtain the fruit of the 


*® Die Eucharistielehre der Vorscholastik, p. 126. 


* Pro hominum vita caro Christi data est quam nisi manduca- 
verint non habebunt vitam aeternam, P.L., 99, 866d. 

2 Manducant enim et bibunt pretium redemptionis nostrae, 
P.L., 106, 58a. 


% Et eius carne pascimur et eius sanguine potamur, P.L., 105, 
239c ; see also 240b. 
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sacrament. They are thus considering the Eucharist 
from a purely practical point of view, as a channel of 
grace like any other sacrament, which is not only useless 
but pernicious if received unworthily. The question of 
the real content of the Eucharist, the Body and Blood of 
Christ, does not enter directly into this practical aspect. 
It may be brought in incidently to stress the wicked- 
ness of unworthy reception, as is done, for instance, 
by Jonas. For the rest, two aspects only are considered 
in the sacrament—to use modern phraseology—the ‘‘ out- 
ward sign and the inward grace.’’ Only if we partake 
of this inward grace have we received the sacrament in 
the full sense and truly partaken of the Flesh of Christ. 
‘Hoc est veraciter manducare illam escam et illum 
bibere potum, in Christo scilicet manere et illum 
manentem in se habere.’’™ 


This sacramental grace, however, is not due merely 
to the subjective dispositions of the recipient: it is 
actually produced by the sacrament, which. possesses a 
spiritual virtue or efficacy. So in any sacrament these 
two things must be considered: the merely outward or 
visible part, the ‘‘ sacrament ’’ considered as an outward 
sign, and the inward ‘‘ virtue ’’ produced by the conse- 
cration, and which in turn produces a spiritual effect 
on the receiver. ‘‘ Aliud est sacramentum, aliud virtus 
sacramenti,’’ as Leidrad says,” following St. Augustine. 
Salvation and eternal life do not flow from the merely 
external part of the sacrament, for this even an infidel 
can receive, but are produced inwardly by the “‘ virtue ”’ 


of the sacrament, which only the pious faithful can 
Teceive.* 


This is Leidrad’s teaching on the Eucharist, and it 
is a very typical example of the ‘‘ Augustinian ’’ line 
of thought. With this before us we are in a position 
to appreciate the ‘‘ dynamic aspect ’”’ at its true value. 
No sacrament, even the Blessed Sacrament, is, so to 
Speak, merely an end in itself. Its aim is the increase 


* Leidrad of Lyons, P.L., 99, 866. 

5 ibid., 867b. 

*ibid. Salus autem et vita aeterna non est eéxterius in 
sacramento, nam hoc etiam infideles sumere possunt: sed 
interius sumi non potest (nisi) in virtute sacramenti quae non 
sumitur nisi ab his qui veraciter sunt pii et fideles. 
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of spiritual life in the soul—it is a channel of grace, 
For a writer with this practical aspect before him there 
is no real reception if there is not a fruitful reception: 
Christ is not effectively present in the soul of the 
recipient even though he has received the outward 
sacrament. But this is not of itself a denial of the Real 
Presence: the realist language of St. Gregory regarding 
unworthy reception, adopted by Jonas of Orleans, merely 
expresses explicitly a truth which is in no way excluded 
by Leidrad. 

From the point of view of fruitful or unfruitful 
reception all the sacraments are on the same plane. 
The language used by Leidrad is applicable to the 
sacramental system as a whole, in which one must 
distinguish the outward, visible part which is ministered 
to worthy and unworthy, and the inward virtue which 
produces its effect only upon the worthy. The same idea 
may be seen in the passage quoted from Ahito.” Ahito is 
dealing, not with the Eucharist in particular, but with the 
three sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation and the ‘‘ Body 
and Blood of the Lord,’’ in which we must distinguish 
between what appears visibly to sight and the salutary 
grace which it is the purpose of the sacrament to 
minister within. He does not state, as Dr. Macdonald 
interprets him, that the sacramental content is “ not 
body ’’—he does not consider the nature of the sacra- 
mental content at all, but solely the effect of the 
sacrament, which is salutary grace. From the point of 
view of the spiritual life in the soul which they produce, 
the sacraments, the water of baptism, the unction of 
chrism, the sacramental body and blood, are all treated 
in the same fashion as outward vehicles of an invisible 
virtue contained within and, once again, in this general 
sacramental outlook there is no exclusion of the Real 
Presence : it is simply not being considered. 


It is true that this language, taken by itself, precisely 
because it does not trouble to make any distinction 
between the Eucharist and the other sacraments, 15 
consequently liable to misinterpretation. But the 


% Capitulare, P.L., 105, 763b. Quinto ut sciant quid sit 
sacramentum baptismatis et confirmationis et quale sit mysterium 
corporis et sanguinis Domini: quomodo in eisdem maysteriis 
visibilis creatura videtur et tamen invisibiliter salus ad aeter- 
nitatem animae subministratur, quae in sola fide continetur. 
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unorthodox interpretation is in no way implied by the 
words, which of themselves are merely indefinite and 
simply do not touch the question of the real content of 
| the sacrament. They express the dynamic aspect of the 
sacrament, that is, its practical value or effectiveness— 
but this is not enough for Macdonald’s purpose. In 
| order to prove his own contention and make the teaching 
of these writers the pure Dynamism for which he is 
looking, he must show that their teaching excludes the 
Real Presence. But in the light of the dominant 
Realism of the time, officially expressed, for instance, 
in the Libri Carolini so soon as the Real Presence seems 
to be endangered,* expressed too by Alcuin, Amalry of 
| Metz, Hincmar of Rheims, Florus of Lyons and Rabanus 
| Maurus,” an interpretation flatly at variance with this 
_ contemporary Realism is not to be lightly presumed. 
And when taken in conjunction with the Realism actually 
expressed (as we have seen) by these very writers whom 
| we are considering, the anti-realist interpretation of their 
words is rather to be excluded. 


| A third aspect of the Blessed Sacrament considered 
| by these writers is what may be called the ‘‘ figurative ”’ 

aspect—the elements are considered as a symbol or figure 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. This is clearly 
| expressed by Charlemagne in his Epistle to Alcuin: 

“cum discipulis panem fregit et calicem pariter dedit 
in figuram corporis et sanguinis sui.”’® It is worth while 
noting that, although Geiselmann ranks the Emperor 
under the heading of Dynamic Augustinianism on the 
_ Strength of this one passage, it actually expresses what 
| is also a perfectly ‘‘ Ambrosian ’’ concept. The passage 


*Non enim sanguinis et corporis Domini mysterium imago 
nunc dicendum est sed veritas, non umbra sed corpus, non 
exemplar futurorum sed id quod exemplaribus praefigurabatur. 
... Nee ait: Haec est imago corporis mei, sed, Hoc est corpus 
meum quod pro vobis traditur, P.L., 98, 1214b-c. 


= Who all affirm the real presence very clearly. At the same 
time they also adopt the ‘‘ dynamic ” and symbolic manner of 
| Speaking. Either then they were adopting, unconsciously, two 
| Contradictory interpretations, or—and this is far more reason- 

able—they were merely considering supplementary aspects of the 
Same one doctrine. 


*P.L.. 98, 913b. 
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is probably taken from St. Augustine,” but the ide 
might just as easily have been borrowed from that 
bulwark of out-and-out Realism, the Ambrosian De 
Sacramentis, where it says: “‘ quod figura est corporis 
et sanguinis Domini nostri.’ This point is worth f 
mentioning because it is of itself sufficient to show that f 
Charlemagne’s words in no way imply the adoption of 
a presumed ‘ Augustinian ’’ line of thought contrary f 
to Ambrosian Realism: they merely express a common 
truth admitted by all Catholics. 


This truth is the symbolic, or better, to avoid confusion 
with my next division, the figurative, aspect of the 
Eucharist. The visible bread and wine are figures of 
the invisible Body and Blood. But a “‘ figure,” a 
Paschasius Radbert pointed out during this same f 
century, may be understood in two ways: either as 
excluding the presence of the reality itself, an ‘‘ umbra” f 
or shadow like the Old Testament figures, or as both f 
figure and truth.» The mere expression of the figurative 
aspect has not of itself forwarded Dr. Macdonald’s case 
one whit: he has still to prove that it is such as to 
exclude the real presence, that it is an ‘‘ umbra”’ and f 
not the reality. But such an interpretation, by no means 
necessarily implied by the words themselves, can hardly [ 
be admitted in a letter from Charles to Alcuin, when f 
one considers the words of the Libri Carolini, ‘‘ non ...f 
imago . . . sed veritas, non umbra sed corpus.’’ Even f 
if the Libri Carolini were not actually composed by f 
either Charles or Alcuin, they must at least be con- 
sidered as expressing the views of these two men and f 
of the Gallic Church in general. In fine, Paschasius’s 
interpretation is simply the Catholic reconciliation of two f 
aspects of the same eucharistic teaching, the real and 
the figurative. It expresses the admitted faith of the 
Gallic Church, and only a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the real place of symbolism in the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist could see in it a ‘‘ reactionary 
barrier’ flung across a strongly-flowing stream 
spiritual symbolism. On the contrary it is Paschasius 
who follows e!ong the full stream of Catholic tradition: 


31 Hnarrat. in Ps. 3; P.L., 36, 73. 
3 P.L., 16, 462. 
3 De corpore et sanguine Domini, P.L., 120, 1278b. 
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it is Ratramn, Berengar and their modern followers 
who follow a one-sided development which nullifies and 
excludes one whole aspect of the rich deposit of Catholic 
| tradition. 

| The figurative aspect of the Eucharist appears in 
| Theodulf of Orleans when he says: “‘ offerens panem 
| propter panem vivum qui de coelo descendit, vinum pro 
eo qui dixit, Ego sum vitis vera.’ Here he offers a 
reason why these elements in particular should have 
| been chosen as the matter of the Eucharist: but it is 
in no way implied that because they are naturally apt 
symbols of the Body and Blood of Christ, therefore 
they exclude the presence of the reality. It is not a 
| bare symbolism, for by consecration they ‘‘ pass into 
| the dignity of the Lord’s Body.’’*® Macdonald pounces 
on this phrase as foreshadowing Berengar’s teaching 
_ that the consecration produces the effect of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Eucharist, not the real body 
itself. But once again the words of themselves impose 
no such restricted interpretation—the most obvious way 
of passing into the dignity of something is by becoming 
that thing. I pass into the dignity of a king by becoming 
a king. I might also do so to a secondary extent by 
becoming the king’s ambassador, but this second inter- 
pretation is not of itself more reasonable than the first.* 
For the rest Theodulf, as we have seen, speaks in purely 
realistic fashion of ‘‘ feeding on the flesh of Christ and 
drinking His blood.’’ 


Lastly, there comes a purely symbolic aspect of the 
Eucharist which, for want of a better word, we may 
term ‘‘ Didactive Symbolism.’’ Like everything else in 
Scripture, the Institution, circumstances and character 
of this sacrament can all be used to symbolize something 
else—to teach some lesson or recall some spiritual truth 
tomind. It is in this way that it is considered in the 


* Liber de ordine baptismi, P.L., 105, 240a. 

“Panis et vinum in corporis et sanguinis Domini transeant 
dignitatem ; ibid. 

*Rabanus Maurus, Eapositio in librum Levitici: P.L., 108, 
493c, expresses the same idea without any ambiguity: Per 
ignorantiam percipit qui virtutem eius et dignitatem nescit, qui 
hescit quia corpus hoc et sanguis est secundum veritatem, i.e., the 
virtue and dignity of the Sacrament consist in its being in very 
truth the body and blood of Christ. 
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curious style of Candidus of Fulda and Christian 
Druthmar. Candidus explains the whole story of the 
Institution in an allegorical manner.” The Lord 
‘“ accepted bread ’’’ when He took a human body, and 
in so doing ‘‘ blessed ’’ the earth from which He took 
it: the ‘‘ breaking ’’ symbolizes His Passion by which 
He delivered it up for us: He ‘‘ gave it to His disciples ” 
when He gave them the commission to build up the body 
of His Church by their preaching. This allegorical 
interpretation drawn from the story of the Eucharist has, 
of course, nothing whatsoever to do with the question 
of the sacramental content. It no more disproves the 
reality of the sacramental content than Candidus’s 
allegorical interpretation of the scourging, signifying 
the persecutions to be endured by the Church, disproves 
the reality of Christ’s Passion. 


Other symbolical interpretations in Candidus and 
Christian Druthmar are to be referred rather to the 
figurative aspect of the sacramental symbols themselves 
than to this ‘‘ didactive symbolism.’’ Bread and wine 
were chosen because they strengthen and rejoice the 
natural man, and so are apt figures of the Body and 
Blood of Christ (Druthmar). The sacrament of His Body 
and Blood, given ‘‘ unto the remission of sins,”’ is a 
figure and commemoration of what Christ did for us, 
that is, of His Passion—a truth asserted by the Council 
of Trent itself. Bread, gathered of many corns, is an 
apt similitude of the Church, gathered of many peoples— 
a symbolism which dates back to the first century and 
has been constantly repeated. The mingling of the 
water and wine signifies the union of Christ and His 
people—another symbolism dating back to the earliest 
ages and generally adopted by the Church. Lastly, 
Candidus also teaches that the commemoration of Christ’s 
Body and Blood is made because He assumed both body 
and soul—for the blood signifies the soul—that He might 
save both. Macdonald says of this, that Candidus 
‘‘ conceives of the consecrated wine not as the blood of 
Christ but as the symbol of life or Spirit, which purifies 
us when we drink.’’ This, I think, is a mistaken 
interpretation : it is not the wine, but the Blood itself, 
which is the symbol of the soul, ‘‘ sanguis vero animam 


%° Opusculum de passione Domini, c. 5: P.L., 105, 68-69. 
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eius designat,’’* inasmuch as the shedding of Christ’s 
blood signifies His death, the giving up of the ghost. 


So far then there is not a single statement in any of 
these writers which must be construed as expressing a 
disbelief in the Real Presence and so justifying Dr. 
Macdonald’s contention that there were two divergent, 
contradictory lines of thought admitted in the Church 
at this epoch. The only text which might seem to be 
opposed to the concept of the Real Presence is a sentence 
in Christian Druthmar’s little Expositio in Ioannem, 
where he says: ‘* Qui manducat meam carnem et bibit 
sanguinem meum. Hoc est, qui manet in me et ego in 
eo. Cum videritis filium hominis ascendentem ubi erat. 
Tunc intelligitis non de carne corporis dixisse quia caro 
hominis ad manducandum nihil prodest.’’® By these 
words Druthmar is certainly attempting to exclude a 
‘“capharnaitic ’’ concept of the Eucharist, a mere 
feeding on human fiesh as such. Is he also rejecting 
the real presence of Christ’s Body? This is more difficult 
tosay. Certainly the words might be understood in this 
way, and we do not intend to exclude the possibility 
of individual writers, when attempting to stress the 
spiritual aspect of the Eucharist and to exclude a carnal 
conception, using language which may actually have 
led them astray from the true notion of the real presence 
of Christ’s Body in the Eucharist. Ratramn, for instance, 
would seem to have erred in this respect. But such an 
interpretation is not to be lightly presumed. Several 
Writers of this period, who undoubtedly held the Real 
Presence, became confused in thought and language 
when trying to explain the undeniable difference between 
the sacrament and the Body of Christ in its natural 
condition, and to exclude a merely carnal idea of eating. 
For this purpose they made a distinction between the 
“natural ’’ and the ‘‘ eucharistic ’’ body, and, mainly 
owing to confused ideas regarding the relation between 
the sacramental species and the sacramental content, 
they were not always able to explain this distinction 
satisfactorily. As examples of this may be cited Haymo 
of Halberstadt, Remi of Auxerre and the treatise entitled 
Dicta cuiusdam sapientis adversus Radbertum: all of 


SP.L., 105, 69d. 
*P.L., 105, 1517c. 
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whom, however, clearly assert their fundamental belief 
in the Real Presence.“ This passage of Druthmar’s 
could quite easily be understood in the same sense, as 
an attempt to exclude the idea that a merely material 
eating of human flesh could be of any spiritual value. 
In conclusion then we may say that Dr. Macdonald 
has built up his whole case on a fundamental miscon. 
ception. There is a dynamic aspect to the Eucharist: 
the sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood was given to 
us to give life to the soul. For this purpose a merely 
material reception of the sacrament is not sufficient. 
We must receive it spiritually, receive not only the 
outward sacrament, but the inward virtue which f 
nourishes the soul. Likewise there is a figurative aspect, 
otherwise it would not be a sacrament: the visible f 
sacrament is a sign or figure of the real Body and Bloo f 
of Christ. But these aspects, which form an essential 
part of the full Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, do 
not exclude the real, though invisible, presence of 
Christ’s Body, even though, when considered by then. 
selves, they may be expressed in neutral language 
common to the whole sacramental system as such. Itis 
sufficient to hark back to the Ambrosian De Sacramentis 
to find all these various aspects united in one single 
system: not contrary or divergent but supplementing f 
each other—‘‘ in similitudinem quidem accipis sacr- f 
mentum, sed vere naturae gratiaeque virtutem conse 
queris.’’" Here is a passage which, taken by itself, i 
an expression of dynamic symbolism, but read in the > 
light of the admitted realism of the whole treatise, clearly f 
includes the Real Presence. | 
The existence of two distinct aspects of eucharistic 
teaching during this period must to some extent bk 
admitted. Some writers, following St. Ambrose, consider 
the Eucharist mainly from what may be called the 
objective angle : they are interested in what it is in itsell, 
the real Body and Blood of Christ. Others, follow 
St. Augustine, start rather from the subjective aspect-f 
the spiritual effect of the sacrament on the soul, ané 


“E.g., Dicta cuiusdam sapientis, c. 1: P.L., 112, 1512. Quol 
corpus et sanguis Domini vera sit caro verusque sangil 
unusquisque debet credere, nosse, tenere, confiteri pariter “Ff 
incunctanter asserere fidelis. 


®"VI,c.1: P.L., 16. 
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| how this effect is produced. Many, like Hincmar of 
Rheims and Rabanus Maurus, combine both aspects. 
For they are not to be considered as mutually exclusive 
but as supplementary and supporting each other. For 
Dr. Macdonald’s purpose it is essential that he should 
prove an actual denial or exclusion of the Real Presence : 
' aconcept of the Eucharist which would make it merely 
. figuratively the Body of Christ, possessing indeed the 
spiritual value of His Body for faithful receivers, but 














rely | without itself becoming the Body. This he has failed 
oni | (0 do. Therefore, his thesis, by which he would show 





the official eucharistic teaching of the early Middle Ages 
/ as a sort of comprehensive Anglicanism, including 
within itself directly contradictory teaching on a 
fundamental point, must be rejected. 







lod | His whole argument is vitiated by the underlying 
itil | @8sumption, fundamentally unsound, that all spiritual 
dof oF Symbolical language is the exclusive property of 





| Protestants. He even makes the astonishing assertion 

that it is not the shifty Berengar but his orthodox 
opponents who are guilty of prevarication by daring to 

| use spiritual language at all. ‘‘If the charge of 











ents | Prevarication is to be considered,’’ he states, ‘“‘ it lies. 
ngle rather against his (Berengar’s) adversaries. There are 
vting J Passages in their writings, especially in those of Lanfranc, 
acm. | Where the spiritual interpretation of the doctrine is. 
onse- | COuched in terms almost as lofty as those of Berengar, 





but they nullify these phrases in their teaching when 
they come to explain the meaning of their words.’ Such 

| Phrases are, for example, Lanfranc’s, ‘‘ carrem scilicet 
"| ¢tsanguinem Domini Nostri et ore corporis et ore cordis, 
_ hoc est corporaliter et spiritualiter, manducari.’’® With 

such an underlying assumption as this it is easy to see 
the teaching of Evangelical Protestantism everywhere 
Tearing its head in spite of the efforts of realism to stifle 
| it. But Macdonald does not explain why the real 

presence of Our Lord’s Body and Blood should be sup- 
posed to exclude that spiritual participation which is 












~anif ‘he aim and purpose, the raison d’étre, of the sacrament 
In Catholic teaching. ‘‘ He who eateth me, the same 
Qui}, 4lso shall live by me.’ Similarly he gives no reason 
angus § ; 





“p. 212. 


8 De corpore et sanguine Domini, P.L., 150, 429. 
“ John vi. 57. 
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why the Real Presence should logically be supposed to 
exclude true sacramental symbolism, unless this syn. 
bolism is taken in a purely anti-realist sense—a quite 
unjustifiable assumption. He has not grasped how, ip 
Catholic teaching, the sacramental species can still be 
symbols of the Body and Blood: how, since a symbol 


is merely an outward sign, these visible appearance f 


possess all that is required to retain the function of 


symbols even though their inward substance has ceased 
to be. 


If we consider the whole deposit of traditional 
eucharistic teaching, it is the Catholic opponents oj 


Berengar whose teaching is foreshadowed by earlier f 


tradition and who preserve all that is contained in that 


tradition in its fullness. Their system, the Catholic} 
system, while stressing against Berengar the reality of 


the sacramental content, unites within itself the full 
stream of Catholic tradition, whether dynamic, symbolic 
or realist. So it is not they who are the innovaton. 


In the last resort it is Berengar and his advocates who, f 


by a one-sided development of the merely dynamic 
aspect of the sacrament, have ended by excluding 


Realism and thus have cut themselves off from thf 


genuine teaching of tradition. 


oa ao a 


es 





THIS MATTER OF CAPITALS 


By THE Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


out that of all the nations of the world, the English- 

man alone thinks so well of himself as to write the 

pronoun of the first person singular with a capital 
letter. We have smarted under that taunt for many a 
long day, but it does not seem that anyone has seriously 
suggested that the usage should be given up. Our 
constitutional system, our social code, our practice at 
the common law—as to which consult the delightful 
Misleading Cases of Mr. A. P. Herbert—all swarm with 
inconsistencies. Above all, our spelling and pronun- 
' ciation are the despair of teachers and the standing joke 
of those who visit us from afar. The American who is 
supposed to have said that we spell a name Majoribanks 
and pronounce it Chumley was not so very far wrong. 
The fact is we rather glory in these departures from 
uniformity when they are founded on well established 
precedent. Has it not been said that the British Consti- 
tution owes its success in practice to its inconsistencies 
in principle ? 

I would suggest, then, that Father Knox’s insinuating 
plea for lower case initials, so far as it rests upon an 
| appeal to rigid logic, can hardly carry quite as much 
weight with English-speaking Catholics as it would if 
it were addressed to a public steeped in the traditions 
of Southern Europe. I am thoroughly at one with him 
in his dislike of devotional neologisms, especially when 
tricked out with superfluous capital letters. Once you 
are launched on that slippery incline, there is no stopping 
alywhere. Since we print ‘* Sacred Heart,’’ the tortured 
conscience of the pious enthusiast will feel compelled to 
| write ‘“‘ Sacred Side,’’ otherwise he will believe himself 
guilty of some form of heresy. And if a reference occurs 
to the look which our Saviour cast upon St. Peter, he 
will spend many minutes in debating whether it should 
be ‘‘ Merciful Eyes,’’ or ‘‘ merciful Eyes,’’ or simply 
“merciful eyes ’’ in ordinary small letters. In such 
Matters it seems to me impossible to formulate any 
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consistent rule, the more so that hymns and prayers, by 
common agreement, do not stand on quite the same 
footing typographically as everyday prose. Father Knox 
has pointed out that ‘*‘ our separated brethren are in this 
matter no better than ourselves.’’ Certainly such a 
work as Hymns, Ancient and Modern does not err on 
the side of severe restraint. The words Name, Throne, 
Crown, Might, Breath, etc., when associated with the 
Deity are almost invariably capitalized; but, more than 
that, we get “‘ Eternal Throne,’’ ‘‘ Everlasting Spirit,” 
“Living Bread,’’ ‘‘ Highest King,’’ ‘‘ the Cross, the 
Agony, the Bloody Sweat,’’ and so on. Hymn 2, which 
is a translation of our familiar Splendor eterne glorie 
attributed to St. Ambrose, begins thus: 


O Jesu, Lord of light and grace, 
Thou Brightness of the FaTHER’s face 
Thou Fountain of eternal light, 
True Day dispersing shades of night; 


Come, Very Sun of heavenly love, 
Come in Thy radiance from above 
And shed the Hoty Spirit’s ray 

On every thought and sense to-day. 


It seems to me that in such matters authors and 
publishers will always follow their own lights. Rules 
cannot bind them. 


When, however, we come to pronouns, there is room 
for something like legislation. Father Knox states quite 
correctly that though down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century substantives were capitalized very arbitrarily 
in English books, evidence is lacking of any tendency 
to give capital letters to pronouns. There can be little 
question that he is also right in attributing the inno- 
vation, so far as it came to prevail as a general usage, 
to the influence of the Oxford Movement. Writing in 
The Month ten years ago,! I inferred from a casual 
inspection of sundry volumes of the series of Bampton 
Lectures that the practice began by printing a capital 
for pronouns referring to God when they were in 3 
position of some emphasis—for instance, when it 38 
declared that those who are faithful ‘‘ will be rewarded 


1 The Month, November, 1924, pp. 441-445. 
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by Him who seeth in secret, who is Himself the dispenser 
of success or failure.’’* Upon this there followed a 
further development in the sense that pronouns referring 
to the Deity and used substantively were capitalized, but 
not the possessives. For example, ‘‘ God will not forsake 
his elect, whom He hath foreknown, and He has merci- 
fully revealed his salvation to us.’’* Of this practice 
a good many examples occur here and there before 1833. 
But the leaders of the Oxford Movement which began 
in that year extended the use of capitals to the possessives 
as well, and, what is really surprising, they produced 
such an impression upon public opinion that the usage 
introduced by them gradually came to prevail in the 
printing trade all over the country. No doubt this new 
observance did not become quite general until some forty 
or fifty years later, but it has now long been received 
as the accepted rule with the publishing firms of highest 
standing. In The Letter-Press Printer, a technical work 
(first produced by Joseph Gould in 1876), which went 
through many editions, we are told regarding capitals: 


Some houses keep caps down as much as possible 
while others will use them very frequently. Houses 
where religious books are printed make it a rule to 
capitalize such words as He, His, Him, Whom, etc., 
when alluding to the Deity; in addition to these 
capitals, High-Church works especially are found 
with Gop, CuHrist, Hoty Guost, and all words 
referring to the Trinity. 


The compiler adds very sensibly that ‘‘ a copious use 
of Italic and capitals . . . causes the page to have more 
the appearance of an advertisement instead of the neat- 
ness which should always grace the text of a volume.” 


For many years past, however, the most authoritative 
manual of direction in these matters has been that of 
Horace Hart, Rules for Compositors and Readers at the 
University Press, Oxford, the twenty-fifth edition of 
which, revised by Sir James Murray and Henry Bradley 
(Editors of the great Oxford Dictionary), was printed in 
1921. The rule here laid down runs as follows: 


*R. Whately, Party Feeling in Matters of Religion (1822), p. 67. 


°R. D. Hampden, The Scholastic Philosophy Considered, etc. 
(1832), p. 203. 
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‘“ Pronouns referring to the Deity should begin with 
capitals—He, Him, His, Me, Mine, My, Thee, Thine, 
Thou; but print—who, whom and whose.’’ The Authors 
and Printers’ Dictionary of F. H. Collins, a work which 
claims to have been approved by the Master Printers’ 
and Allied Trades Association of London, the Edinburgh 
Master Printers’ Association, etc., gives similar directions, 
but does include the relatives among the pronouns to 
be capitalized. This is perhaps more logical, I readily 
admit, but a multitude of W’s would certainly not add 
to the beauty of the page. 


There can be little doubt that the introduction of 
capitalized pronouns among Catholics was due in the 
main to the influence of the converts who came over 
from Oxford in the middle of the last century. There 
is nothing of the sort, as Father Knox points out, in | 
Challoner, Alban Butler or Milner, or in the earlier 
writings of Bishop Wiseman, though as Cardinal he 
conformed to the usage which was then coming in. 
Dr. Peter Augustus Baines, the Vicar Apostolic of 
the Western District, who in 1841 brought trouble upon 
himself by animadverting upon what he regarded as 
the devotional extravagances of some of the new con- | 
verts, supplies an illustration by referring to a litile f 
book on the Sacred Heart, printed much earlier in 
1813. From this he extracts a passage standing thus: 
‘*O sacred heart of Jesus, annihilate in me all that is 
displeasing or offensive to thy pure eye, imprint thyself 
like a divine seal on my heart.’’ I have verified the 
reference‘ and find that the quotation with its absence 
of capitals is exact, though Bishop Baines’s point m 
referring to it was to suggest that it was not in good 
taste to represent the ‘‘ sacred heart ’’ as having eyes; 
as to which most of us probably would agree with him. 
But there can be no doubt that some prominent Catholics 
who were not converts adopted the new practice very 
early. Archbishop Ullathorne in 1842, before he was 
raised to the episcopate, published a volume of sermons, 
some of which had been preached in Australia. In this 
book will be found the most curious diversity of practice. 
In one and the same discourse we find for a page together 


4 The Devotion and Office of the Sacred Heart, London, Keating, 
Brown & Co., 1813, p. 136. 
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all the pronouns printed with capitals and on another 
page nothing but small letters. For example, in his 
sermon on the Love of God (p. 91) we read: ‘‘ In love 
he created us, in love he redeemed us, in love he 
sustains us, by love he sanctified us and his love is 
spread abroad by his Holy Spirit dwelling within us,” 
etc. But on p. 106 sentences like this occur: ‘‘ He 
upholds us in His arms and strengthens us with bread 
and we love Him not. .. . He gives us His creatures 
for our service and we love them more than Him. He 
sends us His only Son and we treat Him shamefully.” 
A similar inconsistency is found in the handsomely 
printed work of Dr. Daniel Rock, The Church of Our 
Fathers, published by Dolman in 1849. On pp. 17-18 of 
the first volume we read of “‘ an injunction laid upon 
the priesthood of His Church by Christ Himself,’’ and 
of the ‘‘ bread which is consecrated into the sacrament 
of His body in memory of His death.’’ But on p. 115 
there is mention of ‘‘ the Father’s love for this his only 
begotten Son,’’ of ‘‘ the priest here below who offers him 
in sacrifice,’’ and we are told that ‘‘ while God receives 
the sacrifice of his Son’s body and blood with the warmest 
tenderness, He looks down in wrath upon him whose 
unclean hands have dared to offer it.’’ 


But whatever may have been the irregularities in the 
practice of those who had not been brought up to this 
observance in their youth, the fact remains that for 
nearly a century past Catholic writers and publishers 
have almost unanimously identified themselves with 
that external tribute of respect to God and His Divine 
Son which was introduced by the Tractarians. Is it for 
us to take the lead in obliterating this landmark of a 
great religious movement? Such pleas as those of 
Inconsistency, of bad printing (in the sense of disfiguring 
the page) and of over-emphasis of piety do not seem to 
me to be of sufficient weight to warrant our abrogating 
a Tule which is fully accepted by the vast majority of 
the printers of this semi-pagan land. 

The Oxford Movement has, no doubt, left its mark 
upon history in the disruptions of the Established Church 
which have followed one upon another throughout the 
whole of the past hundred years, but as a material and 
enduring token of its influence I know no more striking 
monument than this printer’s rule which now prevails 
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in almost every class of literature here in England and 
has spread very widely through the United States. The 
spiritual awakening of a century ago which brought us 


so many valiant converts has bequeathed a charge to | 


the generations which follow. Is it not for us to see 


that this evidence, trivial as it may be, of a belief in | 


the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, to which the 


British nation as a people stands committed, should not | 


be quickly or thoughtlessly effaced ? 


What is certain is that the Rationalist Press Association 
and some other societies, conspicuous for their anti- 


religious activities, have quite definitely banned in all 


their publications the use of capital letters for pronouns 
referring to the Deity or Jesus Christ. It is noteworthy 
that in these books even when printing quotations from 
authors who follow the normal practice, small letters 
are consistently substituted for the H’s and T’s which 
occur in the original. It is possible, I fear, that the 
Rationalists in the end will prevail and that our printers 
will revert before long to the precedents of the eighteenth 
century. But Father Knox will forgive me I am sure 
if I pray that he may not soon be relieved of his special 
‘* nightmare ’’ and that we Catholics, making common 
cause with our Anglican friends who still believe in the 
Trinity, will hold out to the last ditch. 


ee o,f 





MEDIZ:VALISM AND CATHOLICISM 


BY HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
\ FEW years ago a book reviewer in a popular Catholic 


monthly, edited and published by one of the religious 

Orders, took exception to an essay on Modern Catholic 

Art because, as he put it, the writer ‘“ failed to realize 
the true medievalism.’’ More recently a writer in another 
review has referred to ‘‘ mediwvalism, that is Catholicism.’’ 
In such remarks as these one sees the baneful influence of 
Protestantism felt unconsciously even by the most orthodox 
Catholic writers. Catholicism, if it means anything, means the 
action and ideas of the Catholic, Universal Church; the Church 
which is not only universal in space but also in time. We need 
not decry the ages of Faith, the long period of the Middle Ages 
when most of Europe was guided by the axioms of the Christian 
Religion, when we deny to those ages the sole right to decide 
what is good and what is bad in Christian art and Christian 
social life. Those were great days, alike in religion and in art. 
Since then we have lost much, our ideals and our methods are 
not so elevated as those of the builders of the great Gothic 
cathedrals, or of the pilgrims who went on foot for long journeys 
and thus combined spiritual and physical refreshment, when 
the monks and friars lived as the models and leaders of every 
day life. We have much to learn from those days, but we must 
be no mere copyists of what they did and how they did it. 

They lived their lives and performed their work of art or 
of daily toil because the Church was alive among them adapting 
herself to the period as she had adapted herself to the early 
days, the days of constant martyrdom, of flight and hiding, of 
slow upbuilding from primitive organization. And that same 
Church is alive and amongst us to-day as a guide to our lives 
and our art. She is still universal in her knowledge and in 
her aims. She can still guide her children in the way of true 
art and holy living, and that in a manner suitable to the 
twentieth century. 

_There are two common fallacies among Protestants who 
sincerely wish to be members of a Universal Church. One is 
that the Faith, and all its accessories, was to be found in its 
fullness only in the first four centuries. The other is that ‘the 
days when the monks lived’ passed with the Reformation. 
Those of us who are Catholics know that these are fallacies, 
yet we, some of us, fall into a similar fallacy by allotting only 
to the Middle Ages the completeness of knowledge and capacity 
which must belong at all times to the Universal Church. To 
alopt an idea or a method simply because it was held or 
practised by Catholics at that time is as illogical and unjustifiable 
as to adopt their clothes and manner of domestic life. If we 
are to consider art and sociology only as treated in medieval 
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times we must, to be consistent, adopt their designs for householi 
fittings and decorations; we must use their methods of cooking 
and eating; we must divide the honoured guests and member 
of the family from the casual visitor who must be welcomed 
to an open house. 


We do not accept the fantastic stories of Mark Twain and 
his kind about the Middle Ages, but without doing this we 
must, if we know anything of history, be aware that ‘‘ the true 
medizvalism ’’? inevitably embraces practices and ideas that 
from every point of view, and particularly from that of Christian 
practice, are undesirable and even obnoxious. Vision and mystic 
inspiration, just as authoritative teaching and guidance in the 
moral and spiritual life, belong as much to our time as they 
belonged to those of our ancestors. Consequently we have artists 
whose original ideas are inspired by the exercise of the highest 
virtues and the most intense meditation in circumstances that 
are entirely different from those of the Middle Ages. Are thes 
people, great artists, great mystics and sometimes great saints, 
to be regarded as less completely Catholic because they have 


moved away from medieval ideas in the expression of their Faith 
and Love? 


And, if we are to take medieval life as the complete mode 
of our own, if we are to ‘‘ approach all art through the Middle 
Ages,’’? must we not assume that the early ages of the Chureh 
failed of complete inspiration, just as (if this argument holds 
good) we must agree that the Church and her members are now 
less inspired than formerly? 


This is, no doubt, a reductio ad absurdum, but it is a perfectly 
logical one. We are so apt to ferget that Christ’s promise to be 
with the Church to the consummation of the world was as generous 
as all His other promises, and that it was not, and could not be, 
merely a matter of the bare elements of Faith. The crude ornamen- 
tation of the catacombs was just as Catholic and just as “right” 
as the more developed style of that of the medieval Cathedrals and 
so is, if we perform it in the right spirit, the original art-work, 
the architecture, the painting, the poetry and music of to-day. 
When Pope Pius X issued his Motu Proprio on Church Musi 
he mentioned the classic polyphony of Palestrina as the most 
perfect form of art-music for the Church, but he did not insist 
that it should necessarily be copied by the modern composer. 
He laid down a principle, and that principle applies equally 
to other arts; they must be regulated ‘ always . . . with due 
regard to the liturgical laws.’’ And within this limit the Church 
has always admitted ‘‘ to the service of the cult everything good 
and beautiful discovered by genius in the course of ages.” 
There is no suggestion of medievalism here, but only of 
Catholicity. In fact, the two terms, applied in their exact and 
complete significance, are not synonymous but contradictory. 
To insist that the Church in her varied manifestations must 
conform to medieval practice is to limit her catholicity, ané 
to do so is not only narrow and foolish but heretical. 





HOMILETICS 
By tHe Most Rev. ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


First Sunday in January: Feast of the Epiphany. 
Epistle: Isaias lx. 1-7. 


» [It is very seldom that we get an opportunity to preach from 
| the Old Testament, much less about the prophecies. We have 
an occasion in the Epistle for to-day, and the following is an 
| attempt to outline a simple sermon on the prophesy of Isaias.] 
' I. More than seven hundred years before Our Lord came into 
' the world, the people of Judwa were overwhelmed by the 
| Babylonians from the north, and were carried away into 
captivity. Prophets had warned them that this would come, 
» on account of their infidelity to God, but they had taken no heed. 
> Among them had been the prophet Isaias, the greatest of them 
; all, the one by far the most quoted later by Our Lord Himself. 
| He it was who had foretold the Virgin birth of Christ; he had 
} described the suffering of the future Messias; he had spoken of 
> the Son that would be given, who would bear the kingdom on 
his shoulder, who would be the Prince of peace. 


II. He had warned Jerusalem of the doom that was about 
to overwhelm her; but when the trouble actually came he altered 
his whole tone. At once he began to look far into the future, 
> and promised that the destruction and captivity would not be 
» for ever. Nay more! not only would Jerusalem be restored, 
» but there would come a restoration far greater, far further- 
reaching, than anything that had been in the past. Not only 
would the light of Jerusalem be lit again, but that light would 
become ‘‘ the light of the world,’’ and in that light the very 
Gentiles themselves would walk. 


III. With this promise he bids his crushed people lift up 
their eyes, look beyond the time of their own suffering, and 
see what the future would bring. He does not blame them for 
their misdeeds ; he does not tell them now that they have brought 
all their misfortunes upon themselves; he does not say that 
they are receiving only merited punishment; it is no time for 
scolding now. Instead he assures them that the glory of the 
Lord shall yet be seen upon them, that because of the Lord 
their hearts shall be enlarged and they shall wonder, that the 
day will come when, instead of being captives among the Gentiles, 
the Gentiles will come to them, and pay homage to their Lord. 


IV. Then comes the special passage which applies in particular 
to the feast of the Epiphany. Like so many other Old-‘Testament 
Prophecies, it seems to be thrown in as a mere detail of a greater 
announcement; but it is its detail which makes the prophecy 
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significant. In a vision of the future the prophet sees a pro. 
cession of camels and dromedaries from the East; they come 
from the richest countries; they bring with them gold and 
frankincense; with their lips they ‘‘ shew forth praise to the 
Lord ’’: ‘* Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 


V. The Jews had been brought up on long visions such as 
this; their religion was one that looked always forward to a 
future fulfilment. In this light they learnt to face their national 
sufferings ; the day would come when the Messias would appear, 
But the prophets often made this addition, as does Isaias in 
this place: that day would be a day, not for the Jews, the 
chosen people, only, but for all the world as well. 


Gospel. Matthew ii. 1-13. 


I. The story of the coming of the Wise Men to Jerusalem 
is one of those narratives which the Holy Ghost has given w 
in the Gospels, clearly facts yet surrounded with mystery. 
Who were these Wise Men? Whence did they come? What was 
the star they had seen? How had they been able to interpret 
it, both as the star of the king of the Jews, and as a sign that 
He had just then been born? We do not know;; at first the story 
reads like a fairy tale; and yet all the time St. Matthew tells 
it with such attention to historic detail that we know he means 
us to take it for historic truth, and not merely for a parable. 
There is the audience of the Wise Men with King Herod; 
naturally, in their simplicity, they would go to his court t 
find the whereabouts of the king newborn. There is the gathering 
of the priests and scribes; at this time all Jerusalem was on 
the alert for the coming of the Messias and the fulfilment of 
the prophecies. There is the prompt production of the prophecy 
of Micheas, one of the clearest in the whole of the Old Testament. 
There is the whole character of Herod summed up in his 
behaviour : his murderous purpose, for murder was his one way 
of getting rid of all possible successors; his cunning in hiding 
this under a pretence of piety, for it was he who had rebuilt 
the Temple; his secrecy in action, his playing on the simplicity 
of others, his utter and deliberate hypocrisy throughout, the 
common fruit of malice. 


II. Then at once the scene changes, and from this sordid 
spectacle of the earthly king of the Jews we are transported 
to the joyful plane of the other King. Luke has told how angels 
showed the way to the shepherds, Matthew tells how a star 
showed the way to the Wise Men. Luke announced “ good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people,” “ a light 
for revelation to the Gentiles’; Matthew shows how already 
those Gentiles ‘‘ rejoiced with exceeding great joy.’’ Luke told 
how the shepherds were given the sign: ‘‘ You shall find the 
infant wrapt in swaddling clothes,”’ and ‘“‘ they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the infant lying in the manger.’’ Matthew tells 
how the Wise Men ‘“‘ found the child with Mary his mother. 
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and with that sign were satisfied. Luke tells how the shepherds 
“seeing, understood of the word that had been spoken to them 
concerning this child ’’ ; Matthew goes further, for he is speaking 
of men given to contemplation; the Wise Men “falling down 
adored him; and opening their treasures they offered him gifts : 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh,”’ the richest things their countries 
produced. 


III. The Epiphany is the feast of the Manifestation, the 
showing forth. In the early Church it was held of more account 
than Christmas Day; even to-day it holds a higher rank in the 
Church’s liturgy. And the reason is plain; for it is the feast 
which commemorates the welcome given to Jesus by the leaders 
of the Gentiles, and the first homage paid to Him by them, 
precisely when the other king of the Jews was preparing to 
destroy Him. And from that day it has always been the same; 
though kings of this world reject Jesus, others give Him welcome 
more and more. 


First Sunday after the Epiphany. 
Epistle: Rom. xii. 1-5. 


I. This passage, as printed in the Missal, has one word almost 
inevitably omitted; it is the word ‘‘ therefore.’’ ‘‘I beseech 
you, therefore,’’ wrote St. Paul; so that all that follows is a 
consequence of what has gone before. And what has gone before? 
One of his outbursts of praise of the glory and goodness of 
God, in return for what He has done for man in redeeming 
him. ‘“‘O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God! ... For of him, and by him, and in him 
are all things: to him be glory for ever. Amen.’’ 


II. What follows is one of those summaries of St. Paul, every 
— of which provides a meditation in itself. We may analyse 
it thus : 

1. Because the Lord is so good in Himself, 
Because He is so good to us, 
Because we have the help of His mercy, 

. Let us offer Him all we are, 

Our lives as holy as we can make them, 
As pleasing to Him as possible. 

. Let us give Him a full service, 

Not judging by this world’s standards, 

But by the new. standard revealed to us. 
. So we prove the will of God 

to be all our good, 

to be gladly welcome, 

to be the source of all perfection. 

III. The truth being stated in the abstract, St. Paul as usual 
comes down to something practical; he applies it to a particular 
point. After all, we are only human and are very limited. We 
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have all different outlooks, even the vision of faith is differen; 
in each one. Therefore he bids us, while devoted in our service, 


1. not to over-esteem what wisdom and knowledge we may 
possess, 


2. to realize instead our limitations, 
3. even in our faith to be content not to know all. 


IV. He illustrates this necessary limitation by a favourite 
teaching, one which grows upon him as he himself grows older, 
The hands and feet of a man have their functions and their 
limits ; and as the hand and foot and other members of the body 
are different, yet by their very difference make up the one perfect 
man, so is it with us, the members of the body of Christ. And 
as these become one in the man in whose body they are parts, 9 
do we all become one, as members united in the body of Jesu 
Christ. It is much, then, to have our limitations, for that links 
us to one another; it is much to be able to do ever so little, for 
that is to ‘‘ do our bit ’’ as members of the body of Christ. 


Gospel: Luke ii. 42-52. 


I. It is natural that the story of the loss and finding of Jesus f 
in the Temple should succeed the festivals of Christmas. But 
there is a further purpose in placing it on this day. St. Paul in f 
the Epistle has warned us “ not to be more wise than it behoveth 
to be wise ’’ (Rom. xii. 3), and this is here confirmed by the 
example of Our Lady. There were things which even she “ did 
not understand,’ while she. ‘‘ kept pondering them in her 
heart ’’; even she, by never doubting though she did not see, had f 
to earn the praise: ‘‘ Blessed art thou that hast believed” 
(Luke i. 45). 

II. ‘* The child remained in Jerusalem ; and his parents knew 
it not.”’ Not only here, but all through the events of the 
Nativity, and indeed later all through the life of Jesus, one can 
see how easily, if the Father had so chosen, much suffering might 
have been avoided. If only the birth of Jesus had not coincided 
with the date of the census at Bethlehem; if only it had been f 
a week earlier or later! If only the Wise Men had not gone to 
Jerusalem, but had been led straight to Bethlehem! If only 
Jesus had told Mary and Joseph beforehand that He would le 
staying in Jerusalem! In each case how much trouble might 
have been prevented! But the Father did not so arrange it. 
Nor does He so arrange it'in the lives of men; He allows things 
to go wrong. Suffering is a part of His design, as much a gift 
from Him as any other. 


III. ‘ Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold, thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing . . and they understood nt 
the word that he spoke to them.” First, in parenthesis, it 8 
worth noting that it was Mary and not Joseph who asked 
question. This is not the ordinary thing; the father wa 
the guardian, the boy was responsible to the father not to the 
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mother; in an ordinary Jewish family it would have been the 
father, not the mother, who would have made the enquiry and 
spoken a rebuke. This alone shows (1) the uniqueness of Mary 
in that family (2) that her question was one, not of rebuke, but 
| of blind faith and trust. She did not understand, but she was 
“the handmaid of the Lord ”’ none the less. She asked for 
light, and at the time the light she received did not make things 
much more clear; but she remained ‘‘ the handmaid of the 


.— Lord” none the less. 


IV. ‘‘ And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth : 
and was subject to them. And his mother kept all these words 


' in her heart.’”’ What a seeming contradiction! He had just 


asserted His independence, and He used it by becoming ‘“‘ subject 
' to them.”” Mary might not understand, but she knew He was 
with her. She might see in Him nothing different from other 
children, but she knew who He was that was with her. She 
' might feed Him, and command Him, and teach Him, and watch 
| Him grow, but she knew all the time that He was about His 
_ Father’s business. We must never lose sight of the constancy 
of the Virgo Fidelis, through the years when all seemed so 
> meaningless and common. 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany. 
Epistle: Rom. xii. 6-16. 


I. The passage is a continuation of the one chosen for last 
Sunday. Having shown that all men are different, in character, 
| in life, even in the understanding of faith, yet that they are 


' — one in the membership of Christ’s body, St. Paul now descends 


to particulars, giving principles that are, or should be, common 
to us all, signs that in Christ we are all one. Hence the rapid 
summary he here gives might well serve, not only as points for 
many meditations, but as matter for a Christian’s examination 
of conscience. 


Il. How may that examination be worded? 


1. He who is gifted will use his gifts ‘“‘ according to the rule 
of faith.’’ 


2. He who is a minister of Christ will put that duty before 
every other. 


3. He who teaches will teach the truth entrusted to him, not 
merely his own ideas. 


a bed ™ who guides others will guide them by the light of 
rist. 


5. He who bestows alms, will do so without thought of return. 


6. He who performs works of mercy will remember that 
external cheerfulness is a condition of true mercy. 


III. Then he looks inside the soul. 
1. Love is true, not a show, not a formula, not a pretence, not 
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convention, not policy: this is a favourite thought of St. Paul, 
‘‘ charity unfeigned.”’ 


2. Carefulness, prudence, is active, is not a justification for 


doing nothing. 

3. The true soul is full of zeal, looking always for the service 
of the Lord, not for its own convenience. 

IV. Lastly he comes to many details: 

1. Do I keep a happy heart, looking always upward? 

2. When trouble comes am I peaceful under it? 

3. When prayer is dull do I persevere all the more? 


4. When others are in need and I can help them, do I give 
them my help? 


5. When others injure me do I keep silent, and bless them 
in return? 


6. When others are happy am I happy with them, when they | 


are in sorrow do I show compassion? 
7. DoI make it my aim to agree with others when I can? 


8. Do I make friends with lowly people at least as much as | 


with the great? 
Gospel: John ii. 1-11. 


I. Having ended the celebration of Christmas and the Hidden } 


Life, we are naturally given, for the opening of the Public Life, 


the first miracle of Our Lord, “‘ the beginning of miracles,” as } 


St. John calls it. Even in its setting there are some significant 
things. First, it is performed, not in Nazareth but in Cana, 
where Jesus would have been less known. Second, it is per 


formed at a marriage feast, a time of rejoicing, and that the 


rejoicing may continue. Third, of all the miracles of Our Lom 
it is the least ‘‘ necessary,”’’ the least ‘‘ called for,’’ the least 
expected, as men would judge it; it was just a spontaneous act 
of generosity. 


II. The whole scene is a proclamation of the power of Ou 
Lady. If last Sunday we saw her in doubt, and not under. 
standing, here we see her as the truly ruling mother (1) Because 
‘“‘the mother of Jesus was there,’’ and therefore the Son was 
there also. (2) It was ‘‘ the mother of Jesus ’’ who called His 
attention to the trouble of the household. (3) It was “ the 
mother of Jesus’? who gave instructions to the servants: 
‘¢ Whatsoever he shall say to you, do ye’’; and by obeying her 
instructions the rest followed. It would be difficult to make 
more manifest the union between Jesus and Mary, or more to 
prove the power of ‘‘ the mother of Jesus,’’ which title John here 
three times repeats. 


III. Moreover, as if to emphasize this power of “ the 
mother,’’ the instructions of Jesus are deliberately trying. 
(i) * Fill the water-pots with water,’? seemed a useless order. 
but they obeyed: because she bade them to obey. (2) ‘‘ Draw out 


them t 


Il. 


others | 
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now, and carry to the chief steward,” seemed still more useless, 
put again they obeyed because she had bidden them to obey. 
| He might have changed the water on the tables into wine, and 
thus have won honour to Himself; instead He preferred to 
honour His mother. 


IV. The bridegroom and bride did not know; there is no 
' record that they ever knew. The chief steward did not know; 
he thought the bridegroom had kept the good wine to the last. 
Only the servants knew: ‘“‘ only the waiters knew whence it 
was.’ Jesus worked His first miracle for servants, the com- 
panions of Mary, just as at Bethlehem He first showed Himself 
to shepherds, in Mary’s company. 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany. 
Epistle: Rom. xii. 16-21. 


I. Again the passage chosen for the Epistle for to-day follows 
on that of last Sunday. After the general examination of con- 
science there given, St. Paul dwells on one point in particular; 
we might almost call it the subject of a Christian’s particular 

examen according to the mind of the Apostle. It is the matter 
_ of retaliation, of maintaining one’s rights, of ‘‘ getting one’s 
» own back,’’ which besets even the good in the form of “‘ justice.’’ 
_ He knows his people and their antecedents; he knows all men, 
with their tendency to hold their own; he knows that the source 

of all evil among them is the spirit of vengeance, under whatever 
, form it may justify itself; and he combats it by encouraging 
them to the exact opposite. 


II. He begins by the general warning, that when we judge 
others by our own lights only we are generally wrong: ‘“ Be not 
wise in your own conceits.’’ Then he gives three applications : 

1. To repay evil by evil never, no matter who the evil-doer 
may be, or what may be the evil done; 


2. To do in return that which shall be good in the sight of 
God, e.g., to pray for our enemy. 

3. To do that which shall be good in the sight of men, e.g., 
to treat our enemy as if there were nothing between him and, us. 

III. The human and sympathetic St. Paul knows very well 
that he is asking something very hard to human nature; there- 
fore with the sympathy of a mother, he allows his heart to speak. — 
‘My dearly beloved,’’? he calls them, letting them see that he 
feels. Still he does not yield ; he repeats with yet greater point : 

1. Do not revenge yourselves. 

2. Do not answer wrath by wrath. 

3. If it be possible, ‘‘ as much as is in you,’’ have peace with 
all men. Mark in this last his recognition of human weakness. 


4. Leave punishment of this kind to God, who knows all, and 
who alone can judge. 
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IV. Even here he does not stop. Not only would he hay 
them forgive, not only be ‘‘ at peace with all men ”’; he would 
have them go further and show kindness to those who do then 
ill; feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, enemy » 
well as friend. This is the victory of true charity: hence he 
sums up: “ Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good.” 


Gospel : Matthew viii. 1-13. 


I. Last Sunday we were given ‘“ the beginning of miracles” 
as described by St. John; to-day, as a fresh introduction to the 
Public Life, we have the beginning of the record of miracle 
gathered together by St. Matthew. For the purpose which le } 
had in mind St. Matthew does not always keep to the order of 
time; we have reason to believe, by comparison with the othe 
Gospels, that the two miracles here given did not happen in 
succession or in the same place; the Evangelist has put them 
together, along with a number of others, to illustrate Ow 
Lord’s wonder-working power. 


II. Hence, for the purpose of instruction or meditation, it is 
well to follow the mind of the Evangelist. And the first thing f 
he would seem to have us notice is the breadth of the sympathy 
of Jesus. Last Sunday we saw Him coming to the relief of 
some distressed household servants; now it is, first, a lonely 
leper on the roadside, and immediately afterwards a pagan 
soldier, not even a Jew. ‘‘ Come to me all you that labour and 
are burthened,”’ is thus exemplified from the beginning ; and the 
call includes Gentiles as well as Jews, as Matthew, the mos f 
Jewish of all the Evangelists, had already emphasized in his 
story of the Epiphany. 


III. We have no evidence that either the servants, or the 
leper, or the soldier were saints; we do not hear that they wer 
holy, in the accepted sense of the word. But in each case we do 
hear that their faith was tried. In the first, the servants welt 
asked to do what seemed a futile thing. In the second, the lepe 
uttered his spontaneous faith and trust: ‘“ Lord, if thou wil, 
thou canst make me clean,” and he left the rest to Jesus. In the 
third, the centurion poured out his never-forgotten cry : ‘“ Lord, 
I am not worthy.”’ 


IV. ‘“‘ And Jesus, hearing this marvelled ’’; i.e., He allowel 
His human nature to express itself in admiration of the poi 
pagan who had spoken those words. He had rewarded Hit 
mother’s trust; He rewarded the trust of the leper; for 
pagan soldier He did more. From him His eyes looked ot 
upon all the Gentile world and He blessed it. He blessed it, He 
promised it a glorious future, He found comfort in it, evé 
while the thought of those who would reject Him surged ® 
around Him. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
1. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE REv. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


The third fascicule of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité! opens 
with the part of the article on English Spirituality that had 
been left over from the second. This article on so large a subject 
is little more than a catalogue of writers and their works; but 
the length of the list shows that these islands have never been 
short of spiritual literature of some, if not the greatest value. 
The list is rather incomplete and indiscriminating when the 
writer deals with modern times; he gives too large a place, for 
instance, to accounts of conversions, records Fr. Tyrrell under 
the Jesuits, but not Fr. Joseph Rickaby, leaves out Cardinal 
Vaughan and Bishop John Vaughan, but includes Philip Rivers 
Pater, etc. Fr. Vernon Johnson is described as ‘‘ franciscain 
anglican, converti.’”” The short account of the spiritual move- 
ment fostered by Anglo-Catholicism leaves one wondering if the 
author quite understands the character of Anglo-Catholicism. 
As a minor criticism one would mention the consistent neglect 
of capital letters in English titles. 

A separate article deals with Anglican spirituality, and is 
written by the Rev. F. P. Harton, Warden of the (Anglican) 
Sisters of Charity, Knowle, Bristol. It is an objective article, 
and quite interesting; but there is the underlying assumption 
that one would expect from an Anglo-Catholic. 


Fr. Thurston, S.J., writes a short, scholarly article on the 
Anima Christi. The article on Apatheia traces the influence in 
Christianity of the famous Stoic doctrine of impassivity. The 
Kast took it up cordially, and it became a canon of perfection 
with the Eastern monks, but the West ignored it until Pelagius, 
who made it synonymous with sinlessness. Saints Jerome and 
Augustine refuted Pelagius. But with Cassian, the West also 
adopted the principle in an orthodox and modified sense and 
it passed into our spirituality as the principle of indifference, 
which does not mean impassivity but the rising above passion 
by control and moderation. The article is very detailed, but 
more might have been said on the great Eastern Fathers, such 
as Saints Basil and John Chrysostom, who came fairly close 
to the Western doctrine. Apostolat de la Priére is an 
informative account of this far-reaching spiritual movement. 
Apostolat et Vie Intérieure treats at some length of the 
relation between the active and the contemplative lives, on 
the need of prayer for the personal and the instrumental value 
of the apostle, and on the utility of the apostolate to the 
interior life by furnishing it with the means of sanctification. 


1 Paris: Beauchesne. 
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Apparitions describes and defines these graces and lays dow 
briefly the rules for discerning true apparitions. A_ fulle 
treatment of the question is reserved to the article on Visions, 
Application des sens explains this method of prayer of which 
St. Ignatius made great use, although he did not originate it, | 
and which his disciples developed in a more spiritual sen 
than he. It is a special type of affective prayer, and thu 
transitional between meditation and contemplation.  Aridit( | 
discusses the notion, causes (physical and moral), remedies and 
advantages of this universal spiritual trial, with considerable 
reference to Saints Teresa, John of the Cross and Francis é 
Sales. The writer wisely defines aridity as the absence of savour 
in prayer only, and distinguishes it from desolation, which 
is positive disgust in prayer and in good works generally. 
Arménienne (Spiritualité) is largely bibliographical, like the 
corresponding articles on German and English spirituality. 
The author indicates as characteristic of the Armenians an 
attachment to tradition and the practical and a love of the 
liturgy; hence their freedom from spiritual heresies and their 
affinity with the Benedictine spirit. Art et Spiritualité deals 
at considerable length with the notion of Christian art and the f 
spiritual ideal that informs it. 

The first volume of P. Pierre Coste’s monumental and definitive 
life of St. Vincent de Paul is now available for English readers: 
It is well translated by Fr. Leonard, C.M., who has already 
done so much to spread Vincentian ideals in the English 
speaking world. There will be, in all, three volumes. The 
French work has received the highest award that the French 
Academy can confer for historical research, the Grand Pris 
Gobert. The reader soon becomes aware of the value of the 
life. It is not a mere panegyric, but sober history; fact only is 
recorded; picturesque legends, v.g. the story of St. Vincent 
changing places with a convict, are unsparingly rejected. And 
it is excellent biography. The character of St. Vincent is fully 
drawn, and his spiritual growth from goodness to sanctity is 
made clear; he lives and moves among men, as a very human 
saint, even while he stands out above his fellows by his states 
manlike genius and his extraordinary charity. 

Queen Jadwiga of Poland’ is a much less ambitious biography 
than that of St. Vincent. The author concentrates on the 
woman and saint in the queen and not on her work and policy a 
a monarch, except in so far as these are necessary for the por 
trayal of her character. That character she depicts faithfully, 
with due emphasis on the imperfections that had to be overcome 
and on the human nature that found that overcoming so difficult. 
Miss Gardner gives a clear proof, by the fullness and facility of 
her narration, of her first-hand acquaintance with Polish 


2The Life and Works of St. Vincent de Paul, Vol. I. pp. xxiii., 608 
Burns Oates & Washbourne. 21s. There are many illustrations, and 
book is beautifully printed. 


3 By Monica M. Gardner. pp. 191. Alexander Ouseley. 3s. 6d. 
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history. The cause of Jadwiga was taken up in 1909, but was 
dropped temporarily soon afterwards. It has now been re- 
introduced. The Poles desire that her beatification should set 
the seal on a cultus that has lasted for five hundred years. 


In the Spiritual letters of Pére de Caussade* the famous 
Jesuit writer may be seen applying to actual life his teaching 
on Abandonment. The letters are grouped into three sections, 
entitled: ‘The Esteem and Love of Self-Abandonment (11 
Letters), Exercise of the Virtue of Self-Abandonment (37 
Letters), and Obstacles to Self-Abandonment (16 Letters). 
Except for one or two, all the letters are addressed to religious, 
and it is the religious reader who will derive most profit from 
them and will see the full import of their teaching. The value 
of Caussade, as of Grou, lies in his thorough grasp of the 
cardinal principle of the spiritual life, that we are in the hands 
of a Father who arranges all things for the best, if only we will 
submit to Him. He had studied it in the great masters, St. 
Ignatius, St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales, and the writers of the 
French School; and had made it real to himself by applying it 
to his own life unremittingly, even when superiors put him to 
uncongenial tasks and he found it very hard to bring his nature 
to submit. It is from this constant pursuit of the principle that 
he gets the firmness and understanding in direction which are 
manifest in these letters. He applies the principle logically and 
vigorously, but with gentleness and an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of the individual and the divergences of operation of the 
Holy Spirit, fortiter in re et suaviter in modo, as he knew that 
God Himself acted by His Providence. Archbishop Goodier 
contributes a wise and informative foreword. Mr. Algar 
oa has produced a very readable English translation of the 
etters. 

The Victory of Christ, by Abbot Vonier,’ is a popular exposi- 
tion of the theology of the Redemption. He treats of the fact, 
the meaning and the completeness of Christ’s Victory; of the 
enemies, namely sin, death, and Satan, who were overcome; of 
the glorification of Christ through the mighty manifestation of 
the Holy Ghost at Pentecost and continually since in the 
vitality of the Catholic Church; of Christ’s universal 
Sovereignty; of the Eucharist as the monument of Christ’s 
Victory ; of the Christian’s victory in, and only in, the Victory 
of Christ. The purpose of the book is to make the Christian 
realize the last-named fact, his victory in Christ, in its full 
import. The ground covered is enormous, and a great deal of 
deep theology is compressed into the small compass of a slender 
volume. But the reader does not feel the least bit overwhelmed. 
Abbot Vonier wastes no words, he makes each sentence bear its 
full complement of meaning; and he has the happy knack of 
making the deepest things easily intelligible. : 


‘Burns Oates & Washbourne. pp. xiii., 512. 6s. 
5 Burns Oates & Washbourne. PP. viii., 180. 5s. 
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Our Lady of Lourdes, by the late Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P.§ 
contains nine meditative sermons on the favourite Dominican 
anthem, the Salve Regina. The sermons were preached in the 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York, in February, 1933, 
and immediately printed in America, with a beautiful little 
introduction by Mgr. Joseph McMahon. The sermons were not 
written directly for publication, but taken down as they were 
uttered and given to the public in that form. This method, 
while detracting somewhat from polish of style, ‘imbues the 
sermons with the simplicity, directness and strong sincerity of 
the spoken word. Fr. Bede Jarrett is at his best in these dis. 
courses. The theme was his lifelong devotion, and it gave him 
matter and opportunity to inculcate in his wise, practical way, 
the essential lessons of holiness, detachment, and the love of 
God and man. 

Walsingham and its Shrine’ is a little book crammed full of 
interesting information on the history of the famous shrine. 
There is ‘‘ speculation founded on reasonable deduction from 
known facts, an abundance of well-documented detail, and, alas, 
much hostile insinuation derived from the evil and covetous 
minds of the despoilers ” (Fr. F. C. Devas, 8.J., in his preface). 

A Bedside Book of Saints® is a brightly written book, in 
which the saints mostly speak for themselves, on such matters 
as the Human Nature of the Saints, the Common Sense of the 
Saints, the Saint and Animals, the Wit and Humour of the 
Saints, the Daintiness of the Saints, etc. The author has 
enjoyed compiling it, his parishioners, it seems, enjoyed listening 
to its contents, and no doubt sleepy readers will enjoy reading it. 

Meére Térése-Emmanuel (1816-1888), Co-foundress of the reli- 
gious of the Assumption, narrates the life of Catherine O’Neill.’ 
She was born at Limerick, and educated at the Bar Convent, 
York, and the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre, New Hall. In 
1839 she entered with two French ladies on her life work, the 
foundation of the new community of the Assumption. She 
founded the convent of Richmond in Yorkshire, but passed her 
later life in France. There, under the direction of the famous 
Mgr. Gay, she rose to great heights of mystical prayer. 


II. HISTORY. 
By THE REV. PHILIP HUGHES, L.S.Hist. 


Mr. Belloc, we were recently told, has now written between 
a hundred and a hundred and ten books. In all that vast output 
there are probably nothing like between a hundred and a hundred 
and ten dull pages. His strong mind, his rich experience of 
life find congenial expression in language of classic strength and 


6 Burns Oates & Washbourne. 2s. 6d. 

7 By H. M. Gillett. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 2s. 6d. 
8 By Aloysius Roche. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 6d. 
9 Paris: Bonne Presse. 1o fr. 
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peauty. He is one of the few writers of the day for whom, 
pretty generally, immortality is predicted—immortality as an 
artist in words. What of the matter? and particularly what of 
the contribution to historical study? Here one is much less 
easy in one’s mind. 


This is a free country and anyone may write on any subject 
he chooses, irrespective of his qualifications to write on it, and 
writing pretty much as he likes can be certain, if he writes 
well, to find an appreciative audience. Whence in recent years 
the appearance of much historical fiction in the guise of 
biographical study. This new genre has done much harm to 
the prestige of an older form of literature, the historical 
biography written with literary craftsmanship. In this second 
form Mr. Belloc is one of the most successful practitioners. We 
need only recall his Wolsey and his Cranmer. 

In this, his latest book,! he attempts a new venture—a serious 
résumé of the whole of English history—and his publishers offer 
it as a text-book for schools. It would not be fair either to 
the schools or to the other text-books to scrutinize Mr. Belloc’s 
effort with anything less than the minute inspection that he 
has himself given to the non-Catholic text-books that for several 
years now he has, and rightly, denounced at every opportunity. 
It is a matter of regret that one is compelled to say of Mr. 
Belloc’s text-book that all the faults that ruin the “ official ”’ 
historians (Mr. Belloc’s own way of labelling them) show very 
evidently in his own work too. It contains, as far as one has 
read it, far too many inaccuracies and loose statements—some- 
times due to simple carelessness—too many novel and unproved 
assertions, too many omissions to be recommended as an intro- 
duction to English history. 


_Mr. Belloc is far too much of a personage in English Catholic 
life for a reviewer in this Review to allow himself merely to 
assert these things. Some evidence must be offered. Nor, experto 
crede, is it safe, in some circles, even to hint that Mr. Belloc 
is less than infallible. (This, I hasten to add, is not by any 
manner of means to be imparted to that distinguished critic 
himself.) Now for some instances and then the reader can judge 
the case for himself. 


The text of the book occupies 615 pages and takes the story 
from the earliest times down to the moment of writing—the 
summer of 1934. Of this I have read carefully as far as page 
342—the death of Elizabeth in 1603. ; 


To take first of all some of the inaccuracies. On p. 38 
Constantine’s mother is said to have been a Christian—whereas 
her conversion followed that of her son: nor was the battle at 
the Milvian Bridge a religious victory, for all the advantage 
that came to the Church through it. Mohammedanism (p. 68) is 


1 


aan’ History ef England, by Hilaire Belloc. Harrap & Co. pp. 675. 
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not a heresy. It would be truer to say (p. 95) that St. Dunstan 
restored the old discipline of clerical celibacy. To relate Henry 
VIII’s later preoccupation with theological: questions (p. 258) 
to a scheme of his father’s for making the child Archbishop 
of Canterbury seems nonsense in view of the fact that this scheme 
came to an end by the time Henry was twelve. The suggestion 
(p. 227) that the official Church repression of heretics was a 
product of the age of religious decay (late fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries) is misleading. The Inquisition goes back to the peak 
of what the author calls the High Middle Ages—to Gregory IX 
(1227-1241). It is not the case (p. 276) that the Council of the 
North was set up after the Pilgrimage of Grace by Thomas 
Cromwell in order to cow the Catholics. Nor was the Star 
Chamber (p. 246) ‘‘ a special court ’”’ established by Henry VII. 
Mr. Belloc says (p. 110) ‘‘ the Black Death changed everything ” 
and later (p. 167) explains that but for this terrible catastrophe 
(whose extent, truly, it is impossible to exaggerate) the civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages should have maintained a level course 
for centuries. This is simply opinion, and, in a text-book, 
historical sense would call for a hint that against that opinion 
are such facts as the steady decline of the Church’s authority 
in social matters since, say, the death of St. Louis IX eighty 
years earlier, or the terrible decay of Catholic intellectual life 
in the seventy years or so since the death of St. Thomas. 


Again Mr. Belloc sometimes makes simple assertions which 
challenge the common notion of things and he gives not a hint 
of evidence to justify them. He repeats the generally discarded 
story of the conversion of Britain under Lucius. He says (p. 67) 
that it was ‘‘as the moral head of Christendom ”’ that St. 
Gregory resolved to convert the Angli, and (p. 65) that the 
Bishop of Rome (from about this time) more and more replaced 
over the Latin West the idea of the emperor in men’s minds. 
To come down a thousand years he describes William Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1503-32) as ‘“saintly.’”? Why? 
Sanctity if it means anything means heroism, and although 
the life of this elderly civil servant, whom Henry VII rewarded 
with the sees of London and Canterbury, was irreproachable, 
he was no hero. Witness his hint to the persecuted Catherine 
of Aragon when she sought his advice, ra principis mors est and 
his conduct in the Convocation of 1531 which accepted the 
Royal Supremacy. Warham, Archbishop and papal legate, was 
the president. Convocation, pace Mr. Belloc (p. 270), did any- 
thing rather than “ resist.” Warham’s remark at the final 
crisis, when all sat silent, is classic “ Qui tacet consentire 
videtur.”’ And an unknown voice called out Itaque tacemus 
omnes. Again (p. 304) it is stated as a known fact calling for no 
corroboration that Cecil placed Elizabeth on the throne, that 
Elizabeth despised the Protestants (p. 305) and that Cecil, her 
master, whom she could not afford to disobey since ‘he held 
all the strings of power ” (p. 305), “‘ thwarted her attempt t0 
keep in touch with the papacy as she had desired ” (p. 308). 
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There are omissions. In the story of the conversion of the 
English—and Mr. Belloc rightly stresses the primal importance of 
the religious side of history—there is no mention of Lindisfarne. 
In the account of William the Conqueror’s ecclesiastical reorgan- 
ization, ‘‘ the most important work of the conquest ”’ (p. 113), 
there is nothing at all about his relations with the great pope 
of the time St. Gregory VII—which is to be regretted since, 
in the matter of the pope’s reforms, William showed himself 
far from tractable. In the account of the reign of Edward I 
there should be some mention of the quarrel with Rome. The 
Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire are both mentioned (pp. 
202, 204), but neither is explained. There is nothing like an 
adequate account of the state of religion in fifteenth-century 
England, nothing of the absentee bishops, of the evils that flowed 
from the de facto royal control of ecclesiastical nominations, of 
the way in which royal needs were already eating up the Church 
revenues, not nearly enough of the growing anti-clericalism 
of the years 1470-1520; nothing about the famous contro- 
versy of 1515 in which the coming trouble was foreshadowed ; 
nothing, finally, of that stupendous concentration of power, civil 
and ecclesiastical, in one man’s hands for the fourteen years that 
preceded the crisis of 1529. If Cromwell needed a pattern for 
the supremacy he was planning he had it ready to hand in the 
crowning years of his old master Wolsey. A last omission is 
the neglect to set out the provisions of the two famous Acts of 
1559—Supremacy and Uniformity—which changed the country’s 
religion. 

Akin to these omissions are understatements. For example 
(p. 138), that Henry II gave ‘‘ some promise to the pope that 
he would regard him as feudal lord.’? It was very much more 
than this—the King definitely pledging for himself and his 
successors that “‘ non reputabimus nos Angliae reges veros, 
donec ipsi [i.e., Alexander III and his successors] nos Catholicos 
reges tenuerint.””? It is a serious understatement that, describing 
the years 1201-1300 (p. 149) as the period when “ Christian 
civilization was at its strongest and most united,’’ writes down 
the defeat of the Hohenstaufen as a victory without qualification 
for the papacy and neglects even to hint at the evil which flowed 
from the way the victory was won and which poisoned the next 
two hundred years. Nor was St. Louis IX ‘the typical 
Christian King of the Middle Ages.’? He was rather that rare 
thing the ideal actually realized. What is said (e.g., p. 152) 
about papal taxation is so much an understatement as to be 
as bad as an omission. The way in which (p. 163) the policy 
of Boniface VIII—in the matter of the claims of the papacy 
over the temporal authority of kings—is linked to ‘“ the success 
of the papacy over the Emperor a lifetime before” is bad 
history. The forty years since that event had been for the papacy 
years of crisis as acute as any during the struggle referred to. 


There are five more errors which lead one to wonder if Mr. 
lloc is as much in touch with the work of modern scholars 
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as he used to be. There are (p. 94) the old inaccurate gener. 
alizations about Cluny as a centre of Church reform (and, 
incidentally, a complete omission to say in what exactly Cluny’ 
importance lay). Berengarius (p. 99) was no sceptic nor was 
the controversy about the meaning of his teaching “ the first 
sceptical question ’’ of the medieval intellectual life. The 
crusades at the moment of Henry II’s accession (1154) were by 
no means “ at this moment producing their fullest effect ” (p, 
131); and, really, can the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem ever 
be said to have been * solidly established ”’ (ib.)? What is one 
to say of such a description of the Avignon papacy as this: 
‘. . . the royal house of Paris was victorious; it laid hands 
the papacy, and soon after brought it into a sort of captivity— 
upon French soil ”’ (p. 165)? As for the Great Schism, “ the 
French monarchy proposed to carry on a schismatic papacy oj 
its own in the French city where the papacy had been for the 
last twenty years.’’ The last example of this kind of thing is 
from our own Catholic history—Mr. Belloc’s statement of the 
Jesuits that they were ‘‘ the backbone of all the effort from thence 
onward ” (i.e., from the time of Fr. Parsons and B. Edmund 
Campion coming to England in 1580). 


There is one last point that calls for notice, the curiously 
ambiguous way in which the author speaks of the religious 
revolution in the reign of Henry VIII and its anti-Lutheran 
supporters (pp. 261, 269, 284, 293, 294). There is a similar 
obscurity about a reference to the validity of Anglican Orders 
on p. 307. A passage on p. 261 will illustrate the kind of thing 
referred to ‘‘ The Reformation .was introduced into England not 
by a change in religion, but by a break with Rome.’’ We knov, 
of course, what the author means, and we know, too, what it can 
easily seem to mean. 


It does not need to be said that the book is interesting reading. 
The wars are so treated that they lose all their dreariness. No boy 
will ever again be wearied by those ancient puzzles of First and 
Second St. Albans. In the modern history banking and finante 
are made intelligible. The vital question of England’s relation 
with Ireland is never shirked, but receives all the notice it call 
for. Another class of readers too will read the book eagerly—th 
class among whom this writer very cheerfully places himself- 
those whom Mr. Belloc’s judgments on men and things har 
never failed, through twenty years and more, to interest ani 
to stimulate—to stimulate, it may be, to the point of even fier 
disagreement, but to stimulate none the less and to form. 


Mr. Arthur Brvant is one of those writers who leapt to fame 
with a single book. His brilliant reconstruction of Charles II. 
published three years ago, is by now familiar to all, to th 
general reader as well as to the student. That book was th 
outcome of ten years’ work, and, in large part, of work ”§ 
sources as yet unpublished. The feeling for the England 
the late seventeenth century which his studies have given Mr 
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Bryant illuminated his next book on Pepys, and now he offers. 
us @ fascinating but all too slight volume on J'he England of 
Charles [1.2 Here the whole pageant of life—‘‘ what happened 
to ordinary people on ordinary days ’’—is set out, the London 
scene, family life, religious habits, food and drink, trade and 
the different professions and the system of government as it 
functioned. It is one of the most satisfying books that have come 
our way for a long time. There is a table of contents that will 
serve as an index, and a very thorough reference to the sources 
that support the author’s views. 

Cardinal Ximenes and the Making of Spain® for all good inten- 
tions of its author, Mr. Reginald Merton, is far from being a 
work of real importance. Ximenes, one of the greatest forces in 
the life of his time—he was born in 1436 and died in 1517—still 
awaits his English biographer. It is not that Mr. Merton lacks 
industry, nor the gift of a pleasing style. Nor is he one of those 
anti-Catholic writers who cannot but caricature history. 
Ximenes is his hero. And yet Mr. Merton fails to inspire a 
belief in his competence to recreate the bygone time that Ximenes 
dominated. A quotation or two will perhaps explain what we 
mean. The author is endeavouring to show that it is foolish to 
judge by our own standards the Spanish kings who established 
the famous Inquisition: ‘‘ To modern thought the idea that a 
man’s soul can be saved by his conforming with external and 
externally-imposed observances is repugnant and grotesque; 
while the idea that it can be saved against his will is barbarous. 
But one of the most powerful motive forces of pre-Reformation 
Europe was an urgent, living belief in the physical existence of 
the eternal torments of hell. St. Thomas Aquinas, two hundred 
years earlier, had even specified the temperature of the furnaces 
of hell. What wonder then that the Inquisition considered that 
at any cost a man must be saved from eternal torment! ”’ (page 
30). Again Queen Isabella’s ‘‘ religious savagery is all the 
more difficult to explain ’”’ since ‘‘ she was so humane in other 
respects.’’ ‘* One can only state the fact that her piety entirely 
dominated the rest of her nature’ (page 37). Does not Mr. 
Merton reveal himself to be more portentously silly than even his 
own sneering picture of ‘‘ a Roman Catholic Canon named Dalton, 
rector of an English seminary at Valladolid ”’ (page xiii.)—the 
translator, seventy years ago, of Hefele’s Life of Ximenes? 


* Longmans. Ppp. 200. 6s. 


*Kegan Paul. pp. 279. 12s. 6d. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NON-CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 


Marriage is essentially of a public nature and subject to public 
authority. Who is this public authority in the case of two 
unbaptized persons with no Christian affinities whatever? The 
marriages of such persons are not absolutely indissoluble, 
Cannot the public authority, whatever it may be, grant divorce 
to such persons, because of the hardness of their hearts, when 
the contract has been broken by adultery? If not, on what 
conditions, and why the limitation? (J. W.)! 


REPty. 


Since the end of the institution of marriage is the propagation 
of the human race, it is subject to public authority which, in 
the case of Christian marriage, is the authority of the Church. 
The unbaptized are subject to the same authority whenever they 
contract marriage with Christians and, of course, in the appli- 


cation of the Pauline privilege. Unbaptized persons who contract — i 


marriage amongst themselves are subject to the natural and 
divine law, and since this requires interpretation in many 
particulars, these same persons are subject to the laws of the 
civil authority provided that such laws are not opposed to the 
natural law. It belongs to the Church to interpret authentically 
the natural law and, to this extent, the marriages of the f 
unbaptized are subject indirectly to the authority of the Church. 
But, assuming that the civil law enacts nothing which is 
manifestly contrary to the natural law as interpreted by the 
Church, there remain many details which need regulation by 
positive law, for example, the form of the contract. The 
unbaptized are clearly not subject to the positive laws of the 
Church. On the other hand, their marriages need to be ruled f 
by some public authority. Therefore, it is now commonly taught, fF 
and the teaching is supported by the practice of the Churth, 
that they are subject to the just positive laws of the State, a 
such, and not merely to the supreme ruler as a religious 
authority. Otherwise, they would be subject to no law at all, 
and untold chaos would result, which it is the business of the 
civil authority to prevent. Hence, within the limits of th 
natural law, the State may require certain formalities to 
observed in contracting marriage, and may set up certail 
diriment impediments, which laws are to be regarded as binding 
in conscience. Thus, from an answer of the Holy Office, Sep 
tember 20th, 1854, it is deduced that a marriage contracted by 
two unbaptized persons with the civil impediment of affinity 
is to be reckoned an invalid marriage? Many other Roma § 


1 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, V, p. 322; IV, p. 504. 
2 Gasparri, Fontes, IV, 928. in 
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decisions on this point may be consulted in Gasparri, De 
Matrimonio, I, n. 240 seq., especially a note given by Propaganda 
in 1821 explanatory of an instruction issued for China. After 
stating that the civil authority is incompetent with regard to 
the marriages of Christians the text continues: ‘‘ Sed cum res 
sit de infidelium conjugio, ratio Sacramenti, quae Christianorum 
matrimonium Ecclesiae ordinationi subjicit, plane cessat: nec 
enim nondum regenerati salutaribus baptismatis aquis Sacra- 
mentorum capaces sunt, nec iis qui foris sunt, leges suas edicit 
Ecclesia. Quare licet inter infideles verum sit matrimonium, 
| tamen ad naturae et communitatis officium referri tantummodo 
potest, ac proinde a jure naturae ac civili plane est moderandum. 
Sequitur hine principes saeculares sive fideles sive infideles 
plenissimam potestatem retinere in matrimonia subditorum 
infidelium, quae jure naturali ac divino adversa non sint, eadem 
non solum quoad civiles effectus, sed etiam quoad conjugale 
vinculum penitus rescindant. Qui enim, ob Reipublicae bonum, 
suis legibus ad legitimitatem validitatemque ceterorum contrac- 
| tuum formam quamdam et sollemnitatem praescribere possunt, 
cur id in matrimoniali infidelium subditorum contractu efficere 
| nequeant, ratio non est; et quod de lege Principis saecularis hoc 
in casu dicitur, intellige etiam de legitima consuetudine, quae 
vim legis in subditos infideles adepta est.’”® 


Hence, the answer to the second part of the question. The 
. Mosaic authority, before Christ, was permitted to grant divorce 
| “Decause of the hardness of their hearts,’’ but this was abolished 
| by Christ and marriage was restored to its prestine dignity. 


y, | I tolerating divorce the civil authority, even in the case of 


5 at Mass 


' non-Christian subjects, is exceeding its power. The one exception, 
' in favour of the faith, by which a legitimate marriage contracted 
| in infidelity may be dissolved, other things being equal, rests 
» on the clear authority of Holy Scripture. E. J. M. 


EucHARISTIC FAST. 


It is desirable, if not actually ordered, that Holy Communion 
» Should be received, if possible, by a newly received convert. 
| If, as usually is the case, the Baptism is conditional, no 
| difficulty arises. But when Baptism is administered absolutely, 
| whether in the adult or infant formula, salt is taken by the 
| Person about to be baptized, which would appear to break the 
| fast ordered by the Church before receiving Holy Communion. 
ay Holy Communion be received, in this case, mo 
REPLY. 


It is certain that, unless there are grave reasons to the 
contrary, a person who has been baptized absolutely should assist 


and receive Holy Communion : “ Nisi graves urgentesque 


*Gasparri, idid., p. 153. 
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causae obsint, adultus baptizatus statim Missae  sacrificjy 
assistat et sacram communionem percipiat.’"! ‘‘ Deinde si hon 
sit congruens, celebratur Missa, cui Neophyti intersunt, ¢ 
Sanctissimam Eucharistiam devote suscipiunt.’’® The taking of 
salt, in no matter how small a quantity, is undoubtedly pe 
modum cibi and, therefore, breaks the fast. Accordingly, th 
usual solution of this difficulty is that the reception of Baptism 
is an excusing cause, as far as the salt is concerned, for no 
strictly observing the Eucharistic Fast, and an answer given by 
Propaganda, February 13th, 1806, is quoted sanctioning th 
doctrine: ‘‘ Sale a catechumenis in collatione baptismi pme 
gustato, etsi videatur jejunium frangi, adhuc tamen nullun 
dubium est, quin (adulti) ad sacram communionem suscepto 
baptismate admitti possint, immo vero debeant.’” 


E. J. M. 


SACRAMENTALS. 


Is it forbidden to allow non-Catholics the use of Sacramentals’ 
(C. B.) 


REPLY. 


The rule is in Canon 1149: ‘ Benedictiones, imprimis imper- 
tiendae catholicis, dari quoque possunt catechumenis, imo, nisi 
obstet Ecclesiae prohibitio, etiam acatholicis ad obtinendun 
fidei lumen vel, una cum illo, corporis sanitatem.’’ It is necessary 
to discover whether any prohibition exists in a given case. Ii 
there is none, non-Catholics may receive Sacramentals secluw 
scandalo: the canon does not mention this, but it is obviously 
necessary to avoid giving scandal to Catholics, and even t 
non-Catholics themselves who might, in the case of ignorat 
people, imagine that there is no particular loss suffered ly 
remaining outside the body of the Church. Examples é 
ecclesiastical prohibition are : the nuptial blessing ;! the reception 
of all sacramentals by the parties of a mixed marriage which 
has been contracted, even validly, without a dispensation; tk 
prohibition which may form part of a vindictive penalty fr 
some crime committed.’ 3 


1 Canon 753, §2. 
2 Rit. Rom., Tit. II, cap. iv, n. 52. 


8 Cf. Gasparri, De Eucharistia, 11, n. 1130; Ferreres, Theol, Moralis, ll, 
D. 434. 


1 Canon 1102, §2. 
2Canon 2375. 


8Canon 2291, §6. 
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ORGAN DURING LENT. 


Is the use of an organ strictly prohibited during a sung Mass 
on the Sundays in Lent and Advent? (M.) 


REPLY. 


It is permitted, except during the last three days of Holy 
Week, if its use is judged to be necessary for the singers. 
The reply of S.C.R.! applies only to the accompaniment of piain- 
song, but it is often quoted, and it appears correctly so, to 
justify the organ being used to accompany music other than 
plainsong. 

Quum Caeremoniale Episcoporum numquam supponat, cantum 
Gregorianum organorum vocibus consociari; quaeritur: I. An 
hodiernus usus praedictum cantum adiuvandi organis sustineri 
possit? Et quatenus affirmative ad I; II. An etiam in Officiis 
et Missis, in quibus sonus organi prohibetur, liceat organum 
_adhibere solummodo ad associandum et sustinendum cantum, 

silente organo cum silet cantus? 


Ad I. Affirmative, exceptis tantummodo iis Officiorum ac 
Missarum partibus, quae juxta liturgicas nunc vigentes leges, 
sine comitantibis organis debeant penitus decantari. 


Ad II. Affirmative, in casu necessitatis, excepto ultimo triduo 


Maioris Hebdomadae, post et ante Hymnum Angelicum respectivae 
Missae. E. J. M. 


LATIN CONVERSATION. 


Are there any books in existence suggesting Latin phrases for 
use in ordinary conversation, on the lines of many similar works 
in modern languages? (A.) 


REPty. 


(1) Dumaine, Conversations Latines (texte et traduction) suivies 
@un vocabulaire francais-Latin des principaux termes de la vie 
moderne.. The same author has another work, probably by the 
same publisher, entitled: Conversations Latines a Vusage des 
prétres ow laiques catholiques en voyage a Vétranger. (2) 
Volombo, Manuel du Latin commercial.2. The present writer has 
not examined either of these books but the first was well reviewed 
and appears to be the kind of work desired. (3) L’Ami du Clergé 
| (1934, p. 357) mentions two others which are out of print but 

are often seen in second-hand catalogues: Van Torre, Guide de 
la Conversation Latine (1860); Elsasser, Nos in Schola Latine 
loqquimur (1909). Perhaps other readers of this REvigEw know 
of similar works in English. 


E. J. M. 
‘May 11th, 1911, Decreta Authentica, 4265. 
'Tralin, Paris, 1931. 416 pp. 
* Lethielleux, 1904, 192 pp. 
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By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
RESPONSES OF THE CODE COMMISSION. 


Of the following five responses, given by the Pontifical Con. 
mission for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, the first js 
dated May 29th, and the rest July 30th, 1934 (A.A.S., XXYVj, 
p. 493). 


(t.) The Privileges of Cardinals (cc. 236, 239). 


In virtue of canon 236 §1, a Cardinal who has remained : 
Cardinal Deacon for ten years may pass, by option, to thf 
dignity of Cardinal Priest. Thus the late Cardinal Gasquet, 
created a Cardinal Deacon in the year 1914, became a Cardinal 
Priest in 1924. 


The second paragraph of the same canon declares that a 
Cardinal Deacon so promoted takes precedence of the Cardinal 
Priests whose Cardinalate is of more recent date than his. By 
a natural inference, one would expect to find the same precedence 
accorded when an option is granted before ten years hare 
elapsed ; otherwise the favour would be turned into something of 
a penalty. Nevertheless, from the text itself, such an interpre 
tation could be challenged ; and therefore an authentic declam f 
tion has been sought and given. 


Again, the right to bless the people after the manner of if 
bishop is granted to all Cardinals with this restriction: sed in 
Urbe in ecclesiis tantum, piis locis et fidelium consessibu 
(c. 239, §1, n. 12). The same canon sets no limit of place to th 
use of the crozier (§1, n. 13), nor to the power of grantil 
indulgences of two hundred days to those who are present (f1, 
n. 24). An authentic decision excluding the use of these priti 
leges in the major or patriarchal basilicas of Rome might 
therefore at first sight appear to give a restrictive interpretatim 
to the canon. On the other hand, the privileges must clearly & 
understood as limited both by the liturgy and by Papal pr 
rogative. According to canon 239, all three faculties may k 
exercised by Cardinals in the churches of Rome. It does 10 
follow that they may be used in the patriarchal basilicas, whet 
they would conflict with Papal rights which are traditional] 
exclusive. 


“PD. I. An, ad normam canonis 236 §1 et 2, SBE 
Cardinalis, ex ordine diaconali transiens per optionem ad 
ordinem presbyteralem decennio nondum_ expleto, loci 
obtineat ante Cardinales, qui post ipsum creati sunt. 

‘TI. An, vi canonis 239, §1, n. 12, 13 et 24, S.R.E. Cardinale 
in Basilicis patriarchalibus Urbis uti possunt baculo pastoral, 
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benedicere populo more Episcoporum, et concedere indulgentias. 
ducentorum dierum. 


“R. Ad I. Affirmative. Ad II. Negative.”’ 


























(ii.) Adherents of Atheistical Societies. 


The clause ‘‘ qui sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt ’’ was the: 
subject of an earlier response in connection with canon 542. On 
October 16th, 1919, the Code Commission declared that the words 
refer, not to converts from heresy or schism, but to lapsed 
Catholics who have fallen away from the faith and joined a non- 
Catholic sect; and by a non-Catholic sect, in this connection, is 
usually understood an haeretical or schismatical Christian body. 
It does not include Judaism, paganism or condemned secret 
societies (cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, I, n. 625). What, then, is. 

the position of atheism? 


The question might well be uncertain. On the one hand, 
atheism is so far from being a Christian sect that it is a denial 
of the very basis of Christianity. On the other hand, in the 
modern world at least, the total rejection of historical Christian- 
ity is only the extreme heretical position, diametrically opposed 
but still related to Christianity, as the most blasphemous and 
most radical form of revolt. And this seems to be the view 
underlying the latest decision, which considers atheism as a 


hare ® “non-Catholic sect ”? for the purposes of the Code. Its practical 
gf importance is due to the spread of anti-God associations. 
Ha fostered by Communism. 


“PD. An ad normam Codicis iuris canonici, qui sectae- 
atheisticae adscripti sunt vel fuerunt, habendi sint quoad omnes 
iuris effectus etiam in ordine ad sacram ordinationem et matri- 
monium, ad instar eorum qui sectae acatholicae adhaerent vel 
| adhaeserunt. 


“R +7 ”? 
ating . Affirmative. 
















. (iit.) The Election of an Abbess (c. 506). 

= In a@ convent of nuns which is subject, not to the local 
rly bef Ordinary, but to a Superior of Regulars, it is the latter who. 
| pre presides over the election of an Abbess. The bishop’s right, 
ay b however, to be present in person or by his deputy is guaranteed 


by canon 506, §2. A response of November 24th, 1920, cleared 
up some obscurity by declaring that the canon authorizes a 
bishop to preside, not only when present in person, but even 
when represented by his deputy. Asked finally whether his 
Presidency is one of honour or jurisdiction, the Commission 
interprets it in the latter sense. 


_“D. Utrum verbum praeesse, de quo in canone 506, §2, et 
Interpretatione diei 24 Novembris 1920, intelligendum sit de 
Praesidentia honoris, an iurisdictionis. 


“R. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam.’” 


ag not 
wher 
onally 


3 .R.E. 
m ad 
locuD 


jinalet 
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(iv.) The Dismissal of Religious (cc. 646, 672). 

Canon 646 lays down three cases in which a religious is to be 
considered as ipso facto dismissed by law (§1); and goes on to 
say: in his casibus sufficit ut Superior maior. . . emittat 
declarationem facti. . . . (§2). A doubt appears to have been 
raised, as to whether “ sufficit’’ here means “ sufficit ad 
dimissionem patrandam ’”’ or merely ‘“ sufficit ad dimissionem 
probandam.’’ The former interpretation would appear to 
contradict the first words of the canon ‘‘ ipso facto habendi 
sunt tanquam legitime dimissi,’’ and is rejected by the response 
of the Code Commission. 

A further response declares that the ruling of canon 672, $1, 
does not apply to religious ipso facto dismissed in virtue of 
canon 646. We should here have a case of restrictive interpreta- 
tion, except for the clause ‘“‘ quod si graves obstent rationes.” 


In the three cases under consideration, there are always “ grave 
reasons to the contrary.’’ 


“DP. I. An declaratio facti, de qua in canone 646, §2, 
requiratur ad hoc ut Religiosus ipso facto habendus sit tanquam 
legitime dimissus. 


‘JI. An praescriptum canonis 672, §1, extendatur etiam ad | 
Religiosos ipso facto dimissos ad normam canonis 646. 


“R. Ad I. Negative. Ad II. Negative.’ 


(v.) Confessions during a Voyage (c. 883). 


To hear confessions during a voyage, a priest must be in 
possession of faculties from his own Ordinary, or from the local 
Ordinary of the port of embarkation or of any port of call 
(c. 883, §1). 

The canon of the Code is based on a decree of the Holy Office, 
dated December 12th—13th, 1905, where the words “a proprio 
Ordinario ” refer to one’s own local Ordinary (e cuius dioecesi 
discedunt); and this interpretation is also a priori probable, 
since faculties are granted for hearing all classes of penitents 
(cf. Vermeersch, III, n. 458). Not a few authors, however, have 
stressed the letter of the law, and claimed that the omission of 
‘** loci ”’ after the words ‘‘ a proprio Ordinario ”’ allows religious 
to use faculties received merely from a religious Superior, 
without reference to any local Ordinary. The present declara 
tion makes this view no longer tenable. 


“PD. An sub nomine Ordinarii, de quo in canone 883, §1, 
veniant etiam Superiores maiores Religionis clericalis exemptae. 
“RR. Negative.’’ 
FURTHER MEMORIALS OF THE JUBILEE. 
(i.) New Indulgences. 


Recalling the fact that indulgences in commemoration of the 
Jubilee have recently been attached to the prayers ‘‘ Adoramts 
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Te, Christe’? and ‘‘O Crux, ave, spes unica,’”’ the Sacred 
Penitentiary published the grant of two new indulgences on 
August Ist, 1934. 


The petition ‘‘ Per signum Crucis, de inimicis nostris libera 
nos, Deus noster ’’ is now enriched with an indulgence of three 
years, as often as it is recited devoutly and with at least a 
contrite heart, and a plenary indulgence once a month, on the 
usual conditions, if it is recited daily. 


At the same time, the partial indulgence attached to the 
sequence ‘‘ Stabat Mater ’’ was raised to seven years, and an 
indulgence of five hundred days was attached to the recitation 
of the single verse ‘‘ Sancta Mater, istud agas... ,’? now 
universally familiar through the Jubilee visits. A plenary 
indulgence is granted once a month, on the usual conditions, if 
the whole sequence, or even the verse just mentioned, is daily 
recited with due piety in memory of the sorrows of Our Lady 
(A.A.S., XXVI, p. 525). 

By another decree, dated July 9th, 1934, all Catholics who, in 
memory of the Five Wounds, recite five times a Pater, Ave and 
Gloria and the invocation ‘‘ Sancta Mater, istud agas .. .”’ are 
granted an indulgence of three years, provided they recite the 
prayers piously and with contrite heart, and a plenary 
indulgence once a month, on the usual conditions, if they recite 
the prayers daily (A.A.S., X XVI, p. 561). 


(ii.) Feast of the Precious Blood. 


As a lasting memorial of the Jubilee, the Feast of the Precious 
Blood has been raised to a double of the first class, by. decree of 
the S.C. of Rites, dated April 25th, 1984. Occasion is also taken 
to introduce some modifications, and a reference to the Jubilee, 
in the lessons of the second nocturn. The revised text is 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for October 1st (A.A.S., 
XXVI, p. 559). 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY. 


In accordance with a decree of the S.C. of Rites, dated April 
14th, 1926, a dies pro missionibus must be celebrated each year 
on the penultimate Sunday of October, to render spiritual and 
temporal assistance to the work of Propagation of the Faith. 
The Holy Father also granted a plenary indulgence to all who 
receive Holy Communion on “ Missionary Sunday ” and pray 
for the conversion of unbelievers. 


A decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, dated August 30th, 1934, 
now adds a partial indulgence of seven years, to be gained by 
all who devoutly and with a contrite heart take part in any of the 
sacred functions attached to the same day and pray, likewise, 
for the conversion of unbelievers (A.A.S., XXVI, p. 526). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


An Outline of Psychiatry for Clergymen, Seminarians and Social 
Workers. By J. D. O’Brien, M.D., B.S. (B. Herder, 
London, 8s. Pp. 254.) 


It is impossible not to sympathize with Dr. O’Brien’s purpose 
in writing his Outline of Psychiatry for the class of reader 
named in its title, since it is in the field of what we may mor 
accurately call psychological medicine that the work of the 
priest and that of the doctor most frequently make contact. 
That the former should know something of the latter’s problems 
is as essential as that the labours of the doctor in this field 
should be based upon and informed throughout by sound ethics, 

And yet there are many factors which render this desirable 
state of affairs not always easy of attainment. Some of them 
are inherent in the very nature of the situation, others depend 
mainly upon differences of outlook in those who approach it from 
different directions. 


Thus, what may be in its essence a medico-psychological 
situation may present itself to the spiritual director in the 
outward form of a moral problem. On the other hand, and 
even more disastrously in result in this age of false philosophies 
and speculative psychology, the medical psychologist often 
regards far too lightly the burden of moral responsibility that 
weighs upon each one of us, and thus many an illness of the 
soul is to be found masquerading incongruously in the termin- | 
ological garments of one or other of the ‘‘ new psychologies.” 

There is a real demand, therefore, for a concise and critical 
and simple account of modern knowledge and opinion in the 
field of psychological medicine, suitable for the class of non- 
medical reader to which Dr. O’Brien addresses his little book. 

But the task of sound and effective popular exposition is no 
easy one. For in no mode of authorship are the weight of the 
writer and the quality of his writing so ruthlessly revealed to 
the critical eye, and the pitfalls are many that beset his footsteps. 
When translating technical matter into simple language for the 
ordinary reader, it is so easy to forget that the latter is still 
blessed with a general education, and may even be highly 
intelligent. Again, it is fatally easy to lapse from simplicity 
into flippancy, to seek to impress by over-statement, and to lk 
dramatic at the expense of sober accuracy. 

In illustration: what whimsy can have led Dr. O’Brien 
solemnly to inform his reader that when he speaks of 4 
‘< psychosis ”’? or mental disorder, he is not to be understood 
as referring to ‘“ barber’s itch,” or ‘“ sycosis’’? The book 
abounds in naive remarks of this order. 

On several counts, therefore, Dr. O’Brien has fallen somewhat 
short of his high purpose, and he has rendered his failure 
more obvious by calling his book an “ outline.”” Now, J 
definition, an outline has a form, a mode of continuity. This 
book has no form, it is a collection of scraps of medical infor- 
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mation, of speculations thereon, of disjointed fragments from 
the various doctrines of medical psychology, and of ingenuous 
reflections upon such diverse and complex topics as the duties 
of a confessor to his penitents, marriage, success, Prohibition, 
alcoholism and so on. 


But a graver fault is the unreliable character of many of his 
medical statements; a fault most glaringly seen in his chapter 
on epilepsy. 

A chapter to which many of the book’s readers will turn with 
interest is that on scruples, but they will find little therein but 
a list of counsels of perfection for the sufferer; counsels which 
from the very nature of his affliction he is unable to put into 
practice. 

But it cannot be denied that there are to be found, scattered 
up and down through the book, opinions and conclusions that 
must commend themselves—even though their American phrase- 
ology does not—to everyone who has had to grapple with the 
psychological maladjustments and disorders in his fellow- 
Catholics. For example, Dr. O’Brien insists rightly upon the 
importance of a sound mental inheritance and endowment in 
candidates—both men and women—for the religious life, and 
the necessity of an adequate consideration of this aspect of 
health in the case of those who present themselves for this life. 
The distractions and other evils which may upset community 
life from the admission of unsuitable persons need no emphasis, 
but it is, unhappily, not yet the universal practice to investigate 
either the family or the early personal history of candidates 
in this respect, and the symptoms of emotional instability that 
may reveal themselves during a novitiate frequently fail to 
attract the careful attention which their sinister import requires. 


In short, Dr. O’Brien has much of interest and value to say, 
but he has under-estimated the difficulty of his task, and the 
ideal book for the clergy upon this complex question remains 
to be written. Not less urgently needed is a guide to the Catholic 
doctor upon the moral problems that confront him in the practice 
of his profession. The most complex of these are not the familiar 
difficulties of obstetrics and gynecology, but those involved in 
the same field of medicine with which Dr. O’Brien seeks to deal. 

F. M. R. WALSHE. 


“a Religion. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward. 
8, 


Mr. Dawson’s book reminds one of beautiful cloud-effects in 
the sky. He takes a background as limitless as the heavens and 
puts against it lines, clear-looking like the clouds, and just as 
intangible. 

To judge the first four essays from their appearance in print 
may not be altogether fair. They were lectures delivered at 
the Liverpool University and they must have given immense 
pleasure to the audience. They are full of sentences which sweep 
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across continents and centuries: flashes of light in what to most 
men are places and periods of complete darkness. No doubt 
they were irresistible when spoken, but when they are made 
to stand in print, they are subject to a much more deliberate 
gaze. Sometimes it is difficult to see what Mr. Dawson’s general 
conclusions are; and individual statements are constantly open 
to challenge. 

The first essay deals with ‘‘ Sociological Foundations.’”’ When 
our own small country presents us with so many tribal elements— 
Roman, Briton, Saxon, Celt, Dane and Norman each with its 
own sociology, while ‘‘ Domesday Book” provides us with 
libraries of sociological controversy, we see something of the 
immensity of Mr. Dawson’s undertaking. No one would expect 
minute detail in a short essay, but one suspects that the reader 
will come to the end of the essay not appreciably enlightened 
about sociological foundations and equally nebulous about 
medieval religion. 

Individual statements provoking challenge can be taken almost 
at random. ‘‘ The Humanists regarded the Middle Ages as the 
‘dark age’ of Gothic barbarism.’’ Possibly some Humanists 
did, but a fair acquaintance with many does not bring one in 
contact with the idea. ‘‘ Finally we have the case of a religion 
already formed entering a culture still in process of formation. 
The history of Medieval Christianity is the classic example of 
this third process.’’ Later theologians would hardly care for 
this estimate of their labours. Was there any danger of “ the 
great river of sacred tradition being lost in the swamps and 
forests of the north,’’? seeing that Clovis was baptized before 
500 and Charlemagne was crowned in 800? At the mention of 
the possibility of the social environment causing Christianity 
to become ‘‘ to all intents and purposes a different religion” 
one feels more mystified than ever. Monks and monasteries can 
be compared to the old military colonies, but the idea needs 
careful qualification and can be twisted into a wholly mischievous 
misconception of the reason of Catholic allegiance. 

So one continues throughout the essay—dazzled by the brilliance 
of the writing and confounded by the endless questions raised. 


The second essay for a time follows a familiar track. We meet 
St. Augustine, St. John Damascene, St. Bernard, Peter Lombard, 
St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas. Again, however, the suggestion 
of the final failure and disappointment of the later Middle Ages 
can be but partially true. Pastor finds domestic life in Tuscany 
in the fifteenth century ‘‘ on the whole a very pleasing picture” 
and Tuscany, he says, was the focus of Italian culture. Gairdner 
asks with reference to England : “‘ Who could have supposed in 
the latter days of Henry VII that an extreme time of trial was 
near?” In art, learning, invention and discovery it was a mar 
vellous century, and saints were not lacking. But for miserable 
political jealousies there would have been no ‘“‘ Reformation” 
such as we still suffer from. 

The essays on Medieval Science, Medieval Literature and 
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The Origin of Romanticism are sheer joy. .Mr. Dawson peoples 
the firmament with stars, many surely unknown to the average 
reader. It is a brilliant and exhilarating display, with one 
delightfully human touch when Mr. Dawson allows himself to 
say: ‘‘and innumerable others.’? The origin of Heine’s Asra 
is an interesting sidelight. No doubt there is truth in attributing 
much of our culture to Spain—amends are overdue to that much- 
abused country, but without being ultra-pious one would like 
to think that we owe a little less to Nicolette and the sun and 
the Saracens, and a little more to Mary and Joseph and Nazareth. 
In any period the most civilizing influence in the world is that 
of a good Christian mother. 


The production is excellent; the error which repeated a few 
pages from Romanticism in place of a similar portion on 
Langland, if anything, adding to one’s pleasure. 

C. L. WARING. 


The Unknown God. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed & Ward. pp. 
383. 7s. 6d.) 


In this autobiographical account of the rebuilding of a boy’s 
lost faith in God Mr. Noyes has accomplished an apologetic 
task of considerable importance. He has employed a method 
all his own, and one that depended for its success on a rare 
combination of gifts and knowledge. 


“‘ Brought up with loving care in the Protestant religion ’’ he 
suffered disillusionment at the age of sixteen owing to his study 
of the nineteenth century materialists. ‘‘ The ‘ facts’ to which 
the Christian religion ‘had attached its emotions’ seemed to 
be so discredited under the new scientific enlightenment that 
they were not now taken seriously by educated men of first-rate 
intelligence.” But as he read Huxley, Spencer, Darwin, Haeckel 
he found that one after another they were ‘ unconscious 
prophets ’’ witnessing to the existence of a Creator and Law- 
giver, for whom they each claimed different attributes, the sum 
of which demanded the conclusion stated by St. Thomas: ‘ And 
that is what we mean by God.”’ 


From this youthful subjection to materialist influences he was 
delivered by Berkeley’s idealism. The development of modern 
physics exhibits a rebound from materialism into idealism and 
emphasizes the supreme importance of mind. At this point 
(Chapter XII) Mr. Noyes delivers a smashing attack on 
materialist evolution by natural selection, based upon a con- 
sideration of the beauty of a butterfly’s wing. The “value ” 
of beauty is lost on the “‘ dwindling path ” of scientific analysis. 


_ That beauty is found not only in the shapes of nature, but 
in all great art and literature; and in all its manifestations the 
evidences of the ‘‘ numinous ” are to be found: in the contem- 
Plation of beauty man has an intuition of the divine. But the 
loss of religion is reflected in the literature of to-day. There 
1s & sense of ‘‘ defeatism ’’ which curiously enough takes its 
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rise from the expansive revolution of thought initiated by the 
Copernican theory. This defeatism is attacked in a splendid 
Chapter (XVII) much of which is a satiric refutation of 
‘‘ defeatism ’’ as expressed by Bishop Barnes. Swinburne’s 
emotional and non-intellectual rejection of the ‘‘ pale Galilean ” 
is criticized in a chapter which concludes with a delightful 
anti-climax. 

But perhaps the most valuable element of the argument is 
contained in the latter part of the book, in which the author 
deals with the credibility—or rather the mental necessity—of 
the Incarnation, even independently of the strict historicity of 
the gospel records; with the commanding truthfulness of the 
record of Christ’s words; and, in a masterly chapter, with their 
significance as establishing His divine claims. 


In attempting to analyse a book like this, one is necessarily 
traversing that ‘“‘ dwindling path ”’ which leads to the neglect 
of its finer qualities; yet it would be a poor compliment to so 
philosophical a thinker to suggest that the argument cannot be 
analysed. Anyone who has read The Torch Bearers knows that 
Mr. Alfred Noyes has a wide and deep knowledge of the history 
of the development of science through the age. In this book 
he shows the same familiarity with the world’s great literature. 
But, most important of all, the book itself is of that great quality 
which time and again evokes in the reader the authentic 
‘* thrill”? arising from the contemplation of beauty; and this, 
if not the clamant prophet of God, is at least, in the contention 
of Mr. Noyes, the irrefutable witness to the existence of an 
intelligent creator by whom all natural things are ordained to 
an end—et hoc dicimus Deum. T. E.F. 


Conversions to the Catholic Church. A symposium compiled by 
Maurice Leahy. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 5s.) 


In these days of omnibus books a collection of essays by 
well-known converts about their introduction to the “ one fold” 
is bound to be an attraction, and the English reader who 
attributes conversion to an emotional upheaval or the American 
who couples it with ballyhoo would do well to review his 
thoughts in the light of this symposium. Fr. M. C. D’Arcy, 
in a masterly introduction, removes the dust of prejudice and 
deals with three pertinent misconceptions on the subject. The 
actual eleven symposiasts include: Wilfred Childe, Lord Alfred 
Douglas, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Father Lester and others of equal 
note. The accounts of the reasonings, motives and incidents 
which led up to their ultimate conviction are quite full, quite 
varied in their manner of approach and should be as useful 
to those in charge of converts as they are thought-provoking 
to an unprejudiced enquirer. It is a book to buy or beg, but, 
at its price, rather too dear to lend. J. G. 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I, ROME. 
By THE Rev. RicHarp L. SmirH, Ph.D., M.A. 


October 28th, the anniversary of the March on Rome, was 
celebrated as usual with an orgy of inaugurating public works. 
The new road along the Aventine, of which I wrote last month, 
was the City’s most important acquisition, and in the afternoon 
all Rome was there with his wife. The Via del Circo Massimo | 
is not long but it is very fine. The road climbs to a big piazza, 
called after Romulus and Remus, mercifully bare of the hack- 
neyed wolf suckling her incongruous cubs. From this piazza: 
the Palatine looks superb, as we were all sure that it would. 
One perhaps gets greater pleasure out of the unexpected views 
along the line of the roadway. Looking towards the Tiber, the 
dome of Saint Peter’s closes a crenellated horizon; in the other 
direction, the trees of the archeological walk form an evergreen 
carpet from which rises the outline of the Albans, blue in the 
morning, suitably roman purple towards sunset. Many of the 
cypresses, transplanted from the old Jewish cemetery to the new 
piazza, are looking rather jaded. But they will be magnificent when 
they have recovered, and even now they are a welcome change 
from the pines which have been set with implacable symmetry 
along the Impero and the Via dei Trionfi. The greatest surprise 
of the new road is the open ground below, where the casupole 
of the Cerchi have been demolished. From the level of the 
Viale Aventino it recaptures some of the semi-desolation which 
is so attractive a feature of Piranesi’s drawings. We seem to 
have returned to a world where ruins were always inspected 
by men in buckled shoes and three-cornered hats. For the sake 
of this entrancing accident, may we hope that this land will 
not be dug up in search of hypothetical ruins? One of the roads 
leading from the Piazza di Romolo e Remo has been christened : 
the Via della Valle Murcia to preserve the old name. 


Mussolini has wielded the first pick on the slums around the 
Augusteo and these are coming down with lightning rapidity. 
I do not know how much of the whole grandiose plan is to be 
achieved by April. It provides for an enormous piazza and 
great roads through the heart of this crowded district. Mean- 
while, the strangest sights meet the inquisitive—families living 
cheerfully in tenements that seem to totter with every blow of 
the advancing picks until their inner walls are bared to the sky 
and the pathetic decorations of their erstwhile neighbours swing 
dizzily on the upper stories. 
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Two visits to the exhibition of drawings for the Palazzo 
Littoria have bred in me a great respect for some of the designs, 
The space available stretches from the Cavour practically to 
the Coliseum, a long triangle with a magnificent frontage along 
the Impero, and there is also a rectangular plot of ground 
behind the Torre dei Conti, now standing alone with fresh grass 
plots at its feet. I imagine this competition must have set one 
of the hardest problems an architect was ever called upon to 
solve. Speaking only of the facades, the designs submitted by 
Jorio, Fasolo, Gra, Vaccaro and Schellino would all be great 
additions to this unique roadway. They neither dwarf their 
surroundings nor do they introduce anything incongruous, as 
do many of the other drawings, either through ultra-modernity 
or through banality. Some suggest grandstands at a giant race- 
course, others do not rise above the evident efficiency of a modern 
factory. In the designs I have mentioned, there is monumental 
dignity severely proportioned to its place in a vast perspective 
between the monument to Victor Emmanuel and the Coliseum. 
There is only one suggested building with a definitely Christian 
ethos and it is a queer amalgam. A Collossus launches an 
aeroplane as a boy might throw a dart; the Pope and Mussolini 
kneel uncomfortably on either side of the Duomo of Milan above 
whose thousand pinnacles hovers an emaciated Madonna in an 
attitude, presumably, of benediction; Don Bosco crowns one 
pillar and Saint Benedict, with plough and hoe at his feet, tops 
its twin; a gargantuan Dante swamps an apse, and Italia 
sports with the virtues on odd corners of a most undistinguished 
building. In fact, a frantic hotchpotch, for all its misticismo. 
In this same connection it is curious to note that the cross is 
a conspicuous feature in nearly all the designs for the Sacrario, 
but not the crucifix. 


In the ecclesiastical world the most exciting news of the month 
is the great progress made in the cause of Blessed John Fisher 
and Blessed Thomas More. After so many disappointments, 
there is at last good ground for hope that they may be canonized 
early next year. The process adopted is known as per 
aequipollentiam and does not require proof of miracles since 
it depends entirely, in this case, on the fact of martyrdom. 
To have followed so unusual a course is a mark of special 
benevolence towards England on the part of the Holy Father, 
who, it is an open secret, himself urged the Rites to study 
every available precedent in the hopes of being able to pursue 
this speedier process. Normally, such a canonization is made 
by Papal Bull without any function in Saint Peter’s, as was 
done, for instance, in the case of Saint Albert the Great. But 
it is rumoured that, in the event of the verdict’s proving 
favourable, the Holy Father does not wish the great ceremony 
of canonization to be omitted on this occasion. So, I hope my 
readers will pray earnestly that nothing may prevent this happy 
consummation, and that the fourth centenary of their martyrdom 
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may find many of us in Saint Peter’s to acclaim the addition 
of two English names to the catalogue of the Saints. 


Two new Apostolic Delegates have been consecrated for British 
territory. Monsignor Testa who is to go to Cairo and to 
Jerusalem, although appointed many months ago, has had to 
delay his consecration owing to an important mission in the 
Sarre. Monsignor Riberi comes from Dublin to fill Archbishop 
Hinsley’s place in Mombasa. He is a very young man, but he 
will need all his strength for the vast territory he is to supervise, 
especially if there be any truth in the report that Propaganda 
intends to add to his already overwhelming responsibilities. 


The Vatican is, naturally, very distressed over the news from 
Mexico where things go from bad to worse. The record of the 
United States in its relations with the masonic persecutors has 
not been a good one, especially during the administration of 
President Wilson. Mr. Roosevelt has gained such a reputation 
for applying his Christianity to his politics that I have heard 
several unofficial expressions of hope that he may intervene 
even at this eleventh hour. It is hardly likely, nor have I any 
great faith in the coercion of religious politics. A country’s 
salvation must come from within its own borders through men 
of its own blood. Had the United States held the ring when 
there was still an active anti-Masonic party among the Mexicans 
themselves, we might have been spared the sight of the present 
agony of that unhappy land. But years of propaganda have 
told, so that even family life, which was the great stronghold 
of the Faith, has weakened disastrously since the beginning of 
the present persecution. That the masters of Mexico are curs 
does not alter the fact that they are masters. We can only 
pray that their excesses may rouse an effective opposition, and 
that, when that occurs, no outside Power may load the dice 
unfairly against the champions of religious liberty. 


The Catalonian rebellion has been crushed and the atrocities 
committed by the rebels on priests and nuns have shocked Spain. 
This impression upon public opinion would be some reward for 
the sufferings of heroic victims were there any change of heart 
among the parties of the Extreme Left, any sign that they will 
In future confine themselves to the constitutional struggles of 
the hustings and submit to the verdict of the ballot box. But 
so long as the enemies of the Church are ready to use violence, 
so long must the situation remain grave. There is, therefore, 
still the deepest anxiety about Spain in Rome. Really, we seem 
to have returned to the worst days of the Wars of Religion in 
Europe, and the crusade for Catholic Action among the laity 
will have to be much more co-ordinated in method, much more 
defined in aim, if it is to reproduce anything of the effectiveness 
of the Counter-Reformation. 


In France Monsieur Doumergue has gone, which is worse than 
my usual pessimism foresaw last month, and even the politicians 
are perturbed. Everyone is asking the question, whether French 
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democracy has the strength to put its own house in order. The 
next month may help to answer this query. It should not be 
presumed that any change of régime will benefit the Church, 
The history of the third Republic is a bad one from the Catholic 
point of view, but we already have enough experience of 
dictatorships to realize what a gamble they are; and if the 
monarchy should make a serious attempt to return, there is 9 
much republicanism in France that civil strife seems unavoid. 
able. The Church needs peace to perform her mission: violent 
change causes too much disquiet for her voice to be heard. The 
advocates of strong remedies should remember how the last war 
affected our moral judgment on such a contentious question as 
that of reprisals : they should also remember the lack of response 
to Pope Benedict’s peace appeal. We Catholics have a rooted 
antipathy to revolution, and this instinct is sound. No one, then, 
can contemplate the present French impasse with equanimity. 


Meanwhile, here in Italy, none of these tragic subjects is the 
main topic of conversation. Economics, the struggle to make 
ends meet, the new public works in Rome, Fascist policy or 
the coming of the first Corporative Parliament, all have had 
to yield pride of place to this week’s football match with England 
in London. Long before you read this, the result will have 
been known, and either my patriotism will have been slaked 
with glory or my Italian acquaintances will be convinced that 
England is really on the decline. By such standards does the 
world appraise nations in this enlightened century. 

















II. FRANCE. 





By Denis Gwynn, D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 





M. Doumergue’s resignation has produced a remarkable anti- 
climax; whereas, according to all the newspaper reports, an 
acute crisis was to have been expected. He was alleged to be 
the one man who could lift France out of party politics, alone 
possessing sufficient strength of character and personal prestige 
to over-ride the conflicts of party politicians. Regarded on all 
sides as being entirely disinterested, he was said to represent 
average opinion in France better than any other public man. 
When he found that intrigues to force him into either resignation 
or subservience were being actively prepared, he struck out hard 
and appealed direct to public opinion against the party politicians 
by means of the radio. For a few weeks the controversy created 
an impression abroad that France was once more being compelled 
to choose between party politics and the one Strong Man who 
could lead her safely through her troubles. But the result has 
been curiously different. M. Doumergue has simply given place 
to a much younger man, possessing far more energy and 
acquaintance with present conditions. The “ party truce” 
continues in spite of all predictions that it could not last. A 
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new Coalition government carries on the work begun by 
M. Doumergue’s emergency Cabinet, and the Stock Exchange 
in Paris has shown signs of remarkable confidence in the future. 
M. Doumergue himself retires once more into private life, a 
rather pathetic figure who seems scarcely likely to be remembered. 


Yet few public men have deserved more gratitude from their 
countrymen. France has an extraordinary capacity for pro- 
ducing strong men in times of emergency; and when the crisis 
comes they can count upon real response to strong leadership. 
But Gaston Doumergue was an incongruous figure in that 
company. Clémenceau had shown all the qualities which make 
a born dictator since his early youth. He became Mayor of 
Montmartre as a young man when he had scarcely left the 
medical schools, and he was for years a dominating figure in 
French public life. He had filled some of the most important 
Ministries in times of crisis, and as a journalist he had been 
more feared than almost any of his contemporaries. When party 
politics had produced chaos during the War and France turned 
desperately towards any strong man who was willing to assume 
responsibility, Clémenceau had ample experience and was so 
well known as a fighting publicist that everybody knew what 
to expect of his régime. Similarly again, some years later, when 
financial chaos threatened France with national bankruptcy, 
and Poincaré was brought back to active politics as leader of 
a national Coalition, everybody knew just what politics Poincaré 
had stood for, and with what energy and determination he would 
fight to save the franc and all that it implied. 


But Gaston Doumergue, as the last hope of the third Republic 
in yet another emergency, could never be compared with either 
Clémenceau or Poincaré. Clémenceau “the Tiger ’’ was the 
personification of fierce pugnacity; Poincaré was a prodigy of 
industry and concentration upon certain narrow issues. But 
Gaston Doumergue personified the cheerful long-sighted bour- 
geoisie and small farmers of France, with certain deeply-rooted 
political convictions concerning the Republic and its relations 
towards the Church, but with a genial cynicism in regard to 
parliamentary politics. Like Poincaré he had been President 
as well as Prime Minister, and that experience had placed him 
in confidential relations with the leaders of all parties. He 
was an “ Elder Statesman ’’ with no personal ambitions, even 
though other politicians of the same age might cherish them. 
He had retired altogether from public life to live on his small 
estate in the south, entirely aloof from political conflicts. He 
was not even writing his reminiscences. So when he was 
suddenly invited to return to politics as the one man who could 
command public confidence after the riots of February in Paris, 
he came back as a conciliator rather than as a dictator. From 
the first his ascendancy over his colleagues consisted largely in 
the fact that he was always anxious to resign, and that anyone 
who provoked a crisis must incur the odium of having forced 
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him to retire. His strength lay in his being no party politician, 
but a typical Frenchman who was tired of politics. 

Yet although he has been forced by political intrigues to resign, 
his retirement has caused surprisingly little resentment. The 
explanation is probably that he himself attempted to play 
politics when he found that manceuvres were in preparation for 
his downfall. He had formed a government consisting of former 
Prime Ministers so carefully balanced that the slightest dislo- 
cation would upset its stability. The riots in Paris which 
brought about his recall had arisen from the Stavisky scandals, 
and the failure of the authorities either to prosecute the swindler 
while he was known to be engaged in criminal frauds or to 
arrest him before he fled from France. In the fierce controversies 
which arose during the Inquiry, there was such vigorous speaking 
by André Tardieu that the Radical Ministers in the Cabinet 
were only prevented with much difficulty from resigning and 
declaring that the national truce was at an end. That crisis 
was overcome by M. Doumergue playing his last card with gentle 
firmness and threatening immediate resignation if the question 
were carried further. But the threat of resignation cannot be 
made again and again; and M. Doumergue’s latest attempt to 
play that card has failed. After six months of waiting he had 
made up his mind to rush certain reforms through Parliament 
on the plea of national urgency. One involved restricting the 
present rights of State employees to strike; another was to limit 
the right of private deputies to introduce any legislation which 
involves charges on the public funds; another was to give power 
to the President to dissolve the Chamber in case of deadlock. 


All three reforms obviously had much to recommend then, 
but each required close consideration. M. Doumergue would not 
even let them be discussed. When he was confronted with 
opposition, he followed the example of President Roosevelt, 
taking full advantage of the radio to convey his message directly 
to the people. In his final address he openly denounced the 
polticians who opposed him and protested that as an old man 
he could not be expected to continue fighting them but must 
retire if they persisted in obstructing his plans. But this high- 
handed appeal to the people against a minority in his own 
Cabinet was fatal to his position. The Radical Opposition had 
been protesting that if the President had power to dissolve 
Parliament without the consent of the Senate, the way would 
be open for a dictatorship. M. Doumergue himself, while 
disclaiming all desire to obtain dictatorial powers and being 
obviously too old and tired to have any such ambitions, was 
nevertheless assuming precisely the attitude which a younger 
man would adopt if he had such ambitions. Moreover, the 
persistent emphasis on his being too old to argue with his 
Cabinet was calculated to arouse misgivings rather than t0 
inspire confidence, in a man who had no great record of vigorous 
leadership in the past. So M. Doumergue resigned. Almost 
certainly he brought about his own resignation with set purpose, 
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being already tired of an overwhelming job and feeling that he 
had accomplished all that he could, except for helping his 
particular friends in the final phase. The murder of M. Barthou 
at Marseilles had not only upset the balance of his Ministry 
put affected him very deeply as the loss of an old and intimate 
friend. M. Poincaré’s death almost immediately after Barthou’s 
murder removed yet another link with the past; and M. 
Doumergue may well have felt that he had outgrown all capacity 
to deal with the new conditions. 


So. M. Flandin has succeeded him, the youngest member of 
his Government and the youngest Premier France has known 
for many years. He has been a faithful and intimate disciple 
of M. Doumergue, and the composition of his new Cabinet shows 
how fully the ideas of national union and team work, which 
Doumergue personified, have been adopted. The retirement of 
Marshal Petain as War Minister cannot be regarded as a serious 
blow to the Ministry. It is as though Lord Haig, if he were 
still alive, had been obliged to become War Minister to restore 
confidence. After the best part of a year the veteran Marshal 
may well feel that he has fulfilled his uncongenial task. He 
is now replaced by a younger General whom he has himself 
recommended, and who is closely identified with the organization 
of France’s defensive preparations for the next war. Even in 
a political sense the only other important substitution makes 
no serious change, and is if anything an improvement. M. 
Tardieu has become so actively connected with attacks on the 
Radical Socialists over the Stavisky scandal that it was 
thoroughly desirable to replace him, if possible, by some other 
leading politician of the Right of equal authority. M. Marin 
who has succeeded him in M. Flandin’s new Cabinet has been 
the leader of the Conservative Right for many years, and his 
oe shows that there is no weakening of support from that 
quarter. 


_ In short, the new Government is apparently a rather stronger 
“Cabinet of concentration ’’ than was its predecessor—which 
was formed in a panic, and was led by an old man who was eager 
for the first opportunity to retire. The Government’s personnel 
has been strengthened and it is now led by one of the youngest 
politicians who have yet reached the front rank in France. 
M. Flandin made his reputation as an expert on economic and 
financial questions and these are the problems which the new 
Government must immediately tackle. M. Doumergue’s reforms 
are not to be pressed, at any rate in that form. But much can 
be done by persuasion where M. Doumergue’s shock tactics failed 
to overbear the objections of the Left. The right of private 
deputies to propose laws involving public expenditure is to be 
limited by voluntary agreement. The right of civil servants to 
strike is being severely curtailed by administrative action. 
And the question of dissolving Parliament in case of recurrent 
deadlocks may even become an academic issue, if M. Flandin 
can establish a real ascendancy over the Chamber, and keep 
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them concentrated upon the urgent programme which he has 
prepared. 


From the Catholic point of view, one most important factor 
in the new situation is that M. Flandin is not a Freemason 
and is thus free from the antj-clerical commitments which haye 
tied most French politicians for many years. On the other 
hand, his refusal to be a Freemason has made him thoroughly 
suspect and unpopular with many of the politicians whom he 
has to keep in harness. It is impossible to estimate how far 
the Radicals and Socialists generally have gained or lost ground 
during the present year. The Radical Socialist party incurred 
grievous discredit through being implicated in the Stavisky 
scandals. M. Chautemps (who has been for years the chief agent 
of the Grand Orient in politics) was Prime Minister when the 
scandals swept France by storm. His brother-in-law was the 
State Prosecutor whose department had failed to prosecute 
Stavisky for years while he continued his frauds. M. Daladier, 
who is the strong man of the younger Radical leaders, became 
even more unpopular in February. He formed a goverment 
after Chautemps resigned and thus became responsible for the 
‘‘ massacre’? in Paris, when police fired on a procession of 
ex-soldiers who were trying to cross the Seine to reach the 
Chambre des Deputés. The personal connections of M. Chautemps 
with certain phases of the Stavisky case and the fierce resentment 
against M. Daladier for having shot down ex-soldiers in Paris 
seemed for a time to have thrown all the parties of the Left 
into disgrace. More recent financial scandals during the past 
month seem likely to involve the same parties still further in 
public discredit. 


But it may well be that M. Doumergue has gone too far in 
exploiting the temporary unpopularity of the Left by issuing 
broadcast appeals against them before his Cabinet fell. He has 
undoubtedly given the impression of trampling upon Parlia- 
mentary institutions, just because he was old and tired of 
parliamentary opposition, with the object of obtaining such 
freedom of action as the average Frenchman dislikes to leave 
in the hands of any politician. The absence of any real 
enthusiasm for M. Doumergue when he fell from power suggests 
that the Left may have regained a great deal of their former 
influence. Meanwhile France is faced with urgent questions 
which will leave little room for argument about personal 
grievances. The new year will bring to a head the apparenily 
insoluble question of how France is to be paid for the Saar 
coalfields if the Saar votes (as is almost certain) for incor- 
poration with Germany. And already the urgent problem of 
unemployment and dwindling production in France requires 
attention, and will strain to the utmost the unity of the new 
Coalition Government. 
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Ill CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 
Austria and the Church. 


Herr von Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, paid an 
official visit during November to the Vatican. He was able to 
give the Holy See details of the way in which the new Catholic 
Corporative Constitution, initiated by the late Dr. Dollfuss, 
and put into operation by himself, is now actively functioning 
in Austria. This, of course, is a matter of very great interest 
to His Holiness the Pope, especially in view of the fact that 
the new Austrian constitution is based on the principles 
enunciated in the present Pope’s encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
The Pope conferred upon Herr von Schuschnigg the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Pius. 

There seems to have been a certain amount of misconception 
in various quarters concerning the Catholic Corporative State 
in Austria. An otherwise very well-informed correspondent of 
The Times recently alluded to the creation of a ‘‘ Papal State ”’ 
in Austria. 

This is certainly an exaggeration. For the Vatican does not 
claim to exert any influence upon the political situation per se 
in Austria. It is simply that the new Constitution has been 
drawn up with due consideration for Catholic principles in 
regard to government, education and the social structure, 
relations between Capital and Labour and so on. - Where the 
Catholic ideology and the political conceptions of modern 
Austria coincide is in relation to the principle of the maintenance 
of an independent Catholic Austrian State. Thus loyalty to 
the Church and patriotism go hand in hand. 


All this comes out very clearly in the ideas propagated by 
the Catholic Action organization in Austria. At present the 
Catholic Action is particularly concerned to influence young 
converts to think and work in the Christian spirit. An Austrian 
Youth Front has been formed, an organization which includes 
all the Catholic Youth Organizations, and aims to represent the 
entire Catholic youth of the country. 


In this connection the Government has been making efforts 
to give training in citizenship to Catholic leaders, and these 
efforts have the full support of the Church. At the same time 
the Catholic Youth organizations are to continue to have equality 
of rights with other organizations in public life. 


The position was put clearly by clerical circles recently in 
the following way : it was pointed out, for example, that whereas 
the formation of the political will is a matter for the State 
organizations, the formation of the patriotic spirit is the task 
of Catholic Action, a task which it would carry out through 
its various organizations. The getting together of Catholics in 
Societies which are outside the Catholic Action and which 
have political aims is considered as a private matter, and 
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not of interest to the Patriotic Front or the Catholic Action, 
In a word: Catholic Action is concerned not with political 


questions as such, which are matters for Catholics as individuals, } 


but with the fostering of the spirit of patriotism for the Catholic 
Fatherland which is a matter for Catholic Youth collectively, 


On the 11th of November, a mass meeting of Catholic me 
was held at Kosterneuburg to celebrate St. Leopold’s Day. The 
Primate, Cardinal Innizer, addressed the meeting about &t, [| 


Leopold whom he described as a statesmen and a faithful son 
of the Church. Parallels, said the Cardinal, could be draw 
with our own times. Catholic Action needed only men who 


have real convictions and are ready to make proof by deeds. | 
They should take St. Leopold as an example, he said; and ke | 


exhorted his hearers to trust in God. Welcoming the co-operation 


of Catholic Youth, Cardinal Innizer quoted the famous words | 
of the late Dr. Seipel: “7 cannot do it by myself; you must | 


help me.”’ 


Touching upon the political situation the Primate went o | 
to say that it should not be said that at Kosterneuburg the | 
Bishops had again spoken of political Catholicism. They wer | 


not concerned with any such thing. On the other hand, the 


real meaning of being a Catholic was not just to restrict oneself | 
to the Church and the Sacristy, the pulpit and the school. Ther | 
was also the necessity of being concerned with the Catholic | 
State. This, however, did not mean political Catholicism. It | 
was the Catholic’s right to be interested in the welfare of the | 
Catholic State. He was glad that much had been done in this | 
direction. But this was not. enough. Catholics must have 


Catholic organizations. 


Herr von Schuschnigg also spoke. He declared ‘ those who | 
think they can fight against the Christian Church or that that [ 
Church meddles in politics are mistaken. Either they do not | 
know what it is all about or they have been misled by stupid | 
catch-phrases. It is a matter of course that the new State not [| 


only represented the work of the Church, but opened its door 


to the mighty spiritual power of all there has to do with the | 
soul, and especially the young soul. This co-operation between | 


the spiritual and the temporal powers—this harmony between 


Church and State—which is to everybody’s advantage—this i | 


what we have in mind when we speak of the Christian State. 


Those who understand and defend Austria must know that the 
Austria of to-day only has a meaning if one realizes its Christian | 


mission. They must realize the meaning of Catholic thought 
and culture in the Austrian Fatherland, and must respect it.” 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Fr. Martindale, S.J., in the October DusBLIN Review, draws 
some lessons from the Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires, 
the first to be held in South America. All such Congresses are 
accompanied by many dangers, of which the appearance of wealth 
is not the least. He would willingly see all the great official 
banquets abolished (Fr. Martindale is not alone in disliking 
banquets), and the Congress “ personages’’ given a simpler 
hospitality, even at the cost of disappointing the generosity of 
their hosts, who naturally vie with one another in treating their 
guests well. But the great lesson of these international assem- 
blies is to teach the nations to be one in Christ; the Congresses 
have always done much lasting good in the direction of healing 
national and racial ill-feeling. 


In the same number Fr. Giles Black, O.P., has many useful 
things to say about the University Chaplaincies, and he writes 
from personal experience. His remarks with regard to the 
relations which should exist between the chaplain and the 
parochial clergy will be noted with interest by the readers of 
this Review. It would be a rash man, he writes, who would 
disturb the spiritualities of a young man well established on 
the altar of his parish church, or in the choir, and no chaplain 
would be likely to attempt to lure a girl student from the 
Children of Mary or other parochial confraternities. At the 
same time, many of these home-students, miss a great deal by 
not mixing more freely in the life of their fellow-undergraduates, 
of which the Catholic Chaplaincy is the centre. Like every 
other Catholic work, the chaplaincies suffer from lack of means, 
and the initial cost of acquiring suitable premises is unusually 
heavy owing to the necessity of settling in a central position. 


In the MontH for November the Editor, commenting on the 
golden jubilee of the ‘‘ Catholic Truth Society,”’ outlines the 
history of some of its predecessors, from the many Societies 
promoted by the energetic William Eusebius Andrews in 
Emancipation times to the pamphlets of Fr. Bampfield and the 
Clifton Tracts. It is indeed a remarkable growth from Mr. 
Britten and his friends, with their initial capital of £12, to 
the thirty-seven million pamphlets which the C.T.S. has to its 
credit in the space of fifty years. Even so, there is plenty of 
room and plenty of scope for a still greater development, and 
we are reminded of the ambitions of the Society which are, as 
yet, unrealized. Perhaps the next fifty years will result in an 
activity which will make even the present imposing number 
of pamphlets seem small. Fr. Thurston, S.J., discusses the 
Divining Rod and its Implications. Past generations, especially 
among the moral theologians, were too ready to see occult and 
sinful elements in this and other practices which are capable 
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of a perfectly natural explanation. We are still confronted 
with many psychic mysteries which we are not in a position 
to solve, and a patient gathering of the facts is necessary before 
we hazard any conclusions. Miss A. Christich writes a memoir 
of the late Alexander I of Yugoslavia, recalling his love of peace 
and the deeply-rooted Christian faith which led him to take no 
more than ordinary precautions in preserving his life, threatened, 
as he well knew, from many sides. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW for November contains some useful 
canonical articles. Dr. C. E. Park examines the question of 
insincerity on the part of persons signing the guarantees in 
order to obtain a dispensation from the impediment of ‘‘ disparity 
of worship,’? and he concludes, rightly in our opinion, that 
insincere guarantees do not invalidate the grant of a dispensation. 
Provided Ordinaries and others delegated by the Holy See observe 
the solemnities and precautions required by the common law 
and by their faculties, a dispensation is valid notwithstanding 
the fact that both parties afterwards allege that the ante-nuptial 
guarantees were insincerely given. But, we may note that the 
further question, concerning the intention of the parties, remains 
an open one: it is conceivable that ‘‘A’’ should give a matri- 
monial consent on condition that ‘‘B” gives the guarantees 
ex animo, in which case the validity of the contract is assailable, 
not precisely because of the insincere guarantee, but because of 
the condition sine qua non. Dr. R. Foley defines the power 
of Ordinaries in dispensing from interpellations when applying 
the ‘‘ Pauline Privilege.”” A useful point is made by Fr. 
Schaefers in urging Catholic Physicians to advise patients who 
are seriously ill to receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
instead of allowing it to be deferred until there is, humanly 
speaking, no hope whatever for their recovery. 


The fasc. 4 of ANGELICUM is entirely devoted to Cardinal 
Cajetan, the fourth centenary of whose death occurs this year. 
Fr. Garrigou Lagrange elucidates the Cardinal’s doctrine con- 
cerning personality, with special reference to the personality 
of Christ; Dr. Schweigmann shows that he merits to be 
remembered also as a Canonist. The longest article is Fr. 
Vosté’s study of Cajetan as a Scripturist in the last ten years 
of his life, years which demonstrate that his scholarship was 
an instrument for his pastoral zeal, and was used to develop 
the love of Christ in himself and in others. One commentary 
of his is worth quoting. It is with reference to John xxi. 7: 
‘‘Tdeo Jesus multiplicat quaestionem de amore sui, ut intelli- 
gamus primum, secundum et tertium requisitum ad Pontificem 
esse amorem ipsius Jesu, et hinc totum negotium pendere, et 
sine hoc amore non esse Pontificem aut Pastorem nisi aequivoce 

. et similter ipse qui assumitur in pastorem, nisi coram Deo 
cognoscat se amare Jesum, nulla debet ratione pastorale officium 
suscipere.”” It is a commentary which would fit admirably into 
Cardinal Manning’s “ Pastoral Office.”? A lesser section of the 
number is concerned with historical rather than doctrinal matter. 
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Dr. Grabmann defines his position in the history of Thomistic 
Theology, and Dr. Loehr of Fribourg calls attention to his 
yaluable work as a reformer of the Dominican Order. The whole 
number of ANGELICUM is excellent and is probably the most 
satisfactory way of commemorating one who, to many of us, is 
known only as the erudite commentator in the Leonine edition 
of the Summa. 


The COLLATIONES BRUGENSES for October contains an article 
De Cleri Saecularis Obedientia Canonica, a subject which is 
usually very ill-defined in the Manuals. In explaining the 
Eucharistic Fast, Dr. Coucke interprets ‘‘ decumbunt ”’ in Canon 
858, §2: ‘‘non obstat infirmum aliquibus diei horis surgere, 
dummodo jam a mense ad habitualem conditionem seu statum 
recumbentis redactus sit.’? He also includes an egg in its natural 
uncooked condition as coming within the term ‘‘ potus ”’ in the 
same canon. 


In the equivalent Malines Journal, COLLECTANEA MECHLINENSIA, 
Dr. Claes gives, in summary, the list of matrimonial contracts 
which are not absolutely indissoluble. Faced with such cases 
as the Causa Helensis he decides that the Pope may not use 
his power except ‘‘in favorem fidei et salutem animarum et 
remoto scandalo,’? but it is a very delicate matter and there 
are many points which still require precision. 


Amongst the shortish contributions to the November BLAck- 
FRIARS is an appreciation by Fr. Mark Brocklehurst, O.P., of 
that excellent little work by Fr. Gilbey, O.P., on Poetic 
Eaperience. We agree that for the first time, in the welter of 
modern English work on esthetics, we have been given a solution 
to a much discussed problem in a careful and logical deduction 
from St. Thomas’s principles of knowledge. 


_ Mr. Walter Gavigan in TH CATHOLIC WorLD writes interest- 
ingly of Nuns in Novels, in which he shows that most of them 
are idealized types of womanhood, standing out in vivid contrast 
to their sisters in the world, akin to Chaucer’s Prioress or 
Longfellow’s Sister of Charity. They have fared better than 
priests in this respect—the truth is generally humiliating—not- 
withstanding the fact that the sanest and fairest delineations 
of cloistered women have been written by men novelists, for 
example: René Bazin’s The Nun, Marion Crawford’s Casa 
Braccio and The White Sister, and, of course, the wonderful 
Madre Maria del Pilar in Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


There are rather fewer biographical notices than usual in the 
current Reviews. In ReEvugr LITURGIQUE ET MONASTIQUE (No. 7) 
Dom Moreau gives an appreciation of Dom John Chapman, and 
the same number contains a criticism of La Revue Bénédictine, 
which has been in existence for fifty years and is rightly called 
Un Monument d’érudition ecclésiastique. 


E. J. M. 





AN APPEAL. 


The Catholic Evidence Guild of Birmingham writes to_ 
appealing for discarded or unwanted books on Philosop 
Theology and Apologetics. Such books are urgently needed f 
the Guild’s Library, and will be gratefully acknowledged ” 
the Librarian, Mrs. T. M. Churchard, “ Alvernia,’’ 63, Geox 
Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 4 


ERRATA. 


In Dr. Messenger’s article in our last issue on “‘ The Anglies 
Communion Service and the Eucharistic Sacrifice,’ at page 3 
the sections in small type marked (1), (2), (8) and (4) form partt 
footnote No. 3 and should follow after ‘“‘ Cologne ”’ at the foot 
the page. The first two lines on page 378, in small type, constitu 
the end of note 3 on page 377. a 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 








